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“Neglect and Dust” 
By P. M. MacDonald . 


A MASTER MIRROR in a silent room 
Became the sleeping spot of damp and 
dust ; 

No face looked in its mystic depths to bloom 
With smiles, and soon neglect and rebel rust 

Destroyed its truthful speech. 

Then unto all and each ° 

That came within its reach 

It gave a blighting lie ; 

The young seemed bleared of eye, 

And grim and sadly worn ; 

The old beheld their torn 

And withered brows, and gave 
Themselves to dark despair, 

Thinking that soon the grave 
Would have them as its share. 

And thus the Mirror told its blighting lies, 
And filled its patrons with a deep disgust ; 

It took their happy songs and taught them 

sighs, 

Serving its tyrant lords, Neglect and Dust. 


Toronto, Can. 


EBLE RIAD 
A Hit at the Self-Made Man 


Self is of chief value as something to trample 
under foot. Self never did anything for a man except 
to get in the way of his best interests. Self never 
made a man, though we hear a good deal of talk to the 
contrary. . A railroad president who is widely known 
for his sensible, keen-piercing comments on life and 
character, Mr. Lucius F. Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, said recently at a banquet of Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. men: ‘I am tired of hearing about self-made 
men. There is not a self-made man in the world. 
The so-called self-made man is the man who has seized 
his God-given opportunities, and those given him by 








circumstances, and has made use of them.’’ And 
the man who can best use his God-given opportunities 
is the man who turns away from self to God for 
strength to sink self in the service of others. 


x 


The Blocked Path 


Often we are led by the blocking of our path. 
Before us is a stone wall ; we must change our course. 
Livingstone heard clearly the call of China and pre- 
pared himself for service there, but the Opium War 
began and prevented him from following that path. 
After a time of anxious waiting, the way opened for 
him to go to Africa. It often seems as though we 
must hurt ourselves against the guide-post before we 
will read the directions aright. Sometimes, however, 
the seemingly impassable barrier is but a trial of our 
powers. Our duty is to break through or climb over, 
Let us watch lest we mistake the testing for a turning. 


x 
Doing More than Our Duty 


No man can be ‘‘ kept down’’ who always does 
a little better than any one has a right to — of him. 
And no man ever ‘‘gets to the top’’ in any walk of 
life unless he does just this. ‘It is such a simple rec- 
ipe for sure success, and is so often called attention 
to, that the wonder is that we are all so slow to adopt 
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it. The man who only fills his place,and no more, is 
likely to remain a fixture in that place, while others, 
who are more than filling their places, crowd them- 
selves out into bigger, better positions. Indeed, the 
man who no more than fills his place is likely to lose 
even that place to one who gives evidence of being 
able to make still more of it. Christ himself struck 
unmistakably at the failure of stopping with our own 
work when he said, ‘‘ when ye shall have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants; we have done that which it was our duty 
to do.’” We begin to make ourselves profitable only 
when we do more than our simple duty. 


x 
Getting the Better of the Weather 


Gloomy weather makes little difference to the 
man whose heart is sunshiny. And the brightest day of 
the season cannot let in light and cheer to one whose 
heart is darkened. A keen nature-student writes : 
‘« The real sorrows of life are not of Nature's making ; 
if faithlessness and treachery and every sort of base- 
ness were taken out of human lives, we should find 
only a healthy and vigorous joy in such hardship as 
Nature imposes upon us.’’ And even the faithless- 
ness of others cannot permanently darken the life of 
one who lives in the Friendship that never fails. To 
begin and live and close every day with that Friend is 
better than to let spirits be controlled by the barometer. 
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The Ten Commandments a Covenant of Love 


HERE is obviously a world-wide difference be- 
tween a loving covenant that binds two parties 
to each other in mutual affection and fidelity, 

and a series of arbitrary commandments enjoined by 
a sovereign upon his subjects. In our estimate of 
the Decalogue we have made too much of the /aw 
element, and too little of the element of ove. Asa 
consequence it has not been easy for us to see how it 
is that God’s law is love, and that love is the fulfiling 
of God's law. But the Ten Commandments are a 
simple record of God's loving covenant with his pec- 
ple, and they are zof the arbitrary commandings of 
God to his subjects. 

Now a ‘‘covenant’’ among Orientals is, and always 
has been, a sacred compact binding two parties in 
loving agreement. Oriental covenants are made in 
various forms and by various ceremonies. The most 
sacred of all forms of covenanting in the East is by 
two persons commingling their own blood. . Or the 
two will share together the substitute blood of a sacred 
animal. Usually, in such a case, a written compact 
is signed by each party and given to the other, with 
the stamp of the writer's blood upon it as a part of the 
ceremony of coveyanting ; and this writing is carefully 
encased in a small packet or casket, and guarded by 
its holder as his very life. 

It was at the foot of Mount Sinai that Moses came 
before the people of Israel with God's proffer to them 
of a covenant, whereby they should bear his name 
and be known as his people. ‘‘And he took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people : and they said, All that the Lord hath spoken 
will we do, and be obedient.’’ Then it was that 
Moses took of substitute blood and divided it into two 
portions, one half to be sprinkled on the altar God- 
ward, and the other half to be sprinkled on the peo- 
ple; and Moses said: ‘‘ Behold the blood of the 
covenant, which the Lord hath made with you con- 





Editor’s Note.—Nineteen years ago, H. Clay Trumbull delivered 
an address before the college students’ conference at Northfield on 
“The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love.’” The address was 
sublished in these columns at that time, and later : booklet form. 
But as it will be new to many readers of the Times to-day, it is given 
herewith in condensed form, as a lesson sidelight, and as offering a 
different interpretation of the Commandments from the ordinary. 


cerning all these words’’ 
Revised Version has it, 
(Exod. 24 : 8). 

Moreover we are told, in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, that Moses sprinkled the blood upon the 
record, or book, of the covenant, as well as upon the 
people. It was after this—after the breach and the re- 
newal of the covenant between Israel and God—that 
the stone tablets on which the covenant itself had a 
permanent record were encased in a casket, or an 
‘¢ark,’’ which was thenceforward guarded sacredly as 
containing the charter of Israel's nationality, the wit- 
ness, the evidence, the testimony, of the loving cove- 
nant between God and his people. 

Man, when he promises for the future, needs to 
say, ‘‘1 will do ;’’ but God can say nothing stronger 
than ‘‘I do,’’ or than ‘I am.’’ Thus the promise 
of promises of Jesus to his disciples as their ever- 
present, all-sustaining Lord is, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway ;’’ not ‘‘Lo, I wll be,’’ but ‘*Lo, I am."’ 
And so it is that God’s covenant promise to Israel, 
to be their loving, guarding, and guiding God for 
all time to come, is in the words: ‘I am Jehovah 
thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’’ And this is 
the promise of ‘‘the party of the first part,’’ as we 
would say in modern legal parlance, in this covenant 
between God and his people Israel. Then there fol- 
low the covenant agreements of God's people, as ‘‘ the 
party of the second part’’ in this loving compact. 

The first requirement is that this covenanting God 
shall be recognized as the only God ; that no other 
god shall be conceded a place in God's universe. 
And this requirement is vital to any such covenant. 
A divided heart is no heart at all. He who can see 
any other object of love and devouon comparable 
with the one to whom he gives himself in covenant- 
union, is thereby incapacitated from a covenant- 
union. Therefore it is that this first word of the Ten 
Words of the covenant of God's people with their God 
is not an arbitrary mandate, but is the simple ex- 
pression of a truth which is essentiaf to the very 
existence of the covenant as a covenant of union. 


—or, as the margin of the 
‘‘upon all these conditions’’ 
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The second requirement in this covenant of union 
is, that no material image or representation of this 
covenanting God shall be made use of as a help to 
his worship by his covenanting people; that, as a 
Spirit, God shall be worshiped in spirit by his peo- 
ple. Here, again, is no arbitrary mandate, but only 
the recognition of a vital truth. Because God is a 
Spirit, the human mind can_best commune with him 
spiritually, without having its conceptions of him de- 
graded by any image or representation—which at the 
best must be wholly unworthy of him. 

The Christian believer does not bow down to an 
idol, but many a Christian believer thinks that his 
mind can be helped upward in worship by looking at 
some representation of his Saviour's face, or at some 
symbol of his Saviour’s passion. But just because 
God is infinitely above all material representations 
and symbols, so God can best be apprehended and 
discerned spiritually. Anything coming between 
man's spirit and God the Spirit is a hindrance to 
worship, and not a help to it. Suppose a young 
man were watching from a window for his absent 
mother's return, with a wish to catch the first 
glimpse of her approaching face. Would he be 
wise, or foolish, in putting up a photograph of his 
mother on the window-pane before him, as a help 
to bear her in mind as he looks for her coming? 
As there can be no doubt about the answer to that 
question, so there can be no doubt that we can best 
come into spiritual communion with God by c'osing 
our eyes to everything that can be seen with the 
natural eye, and opening the eyes of our spirit to 
the sight of God the Spirit. This, again, is no arbi- 
trary requirement of God ; it is in the very nature of 
his being and of our own. 

The third requirement of this compact is, that there 
shall be no insincerity on the part of God's covenant 
people in their claiming and bearing his name, as the 
name of their covenanting God. This requirement 
is not generally understood in this light ; but all the 
facts in the case go to show that this is its true light. 
In the Oriental world, and in the primitive world 
everywhere, one’s name stands_for one’s personality ; 
and the right to bear one’s name, or even to call on 
one by his personal name, is a proof of intimate rela- 
tion, if not of actual union, with him. God was-now 
covenanting with this people to be his people ; thereby 
authorizing them to bear his name, and to be known 
as his representatives. 

It is not that God arbitrarily commanded his 
people to have a care in the speaking of his name, 
as if he were jealous of its irreverent mention ; but 
it is that he reminded them that the coming into 
the privileges of his name was the coming into the 
responsibilities of that name. It was as though 
Mr. Moody were taking a little street waif into his 
home to train the boy as his own son, and were 
formally giving to that boy the right to take and 
bear his name. Naturally he might say: ‘‘ Under- 
stand, now, my boy, that, wherever you go, they'll 
say, ‘There goes a young Moody.’ Now, I value 
my name, and I don't want it disgraced. See to it 
that you take care of that name wherever you are.”’ 
So God said to his people : ‘** Thou shalt not take”’ 
—shalt not assume, bear, carry—‘‘the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain''—insincerely, vainly ; ‘‘ for 
the Lord will not'’—cannot—‘hold him guiltless 
that taketh''—claimeth the privileges of—‘‘his 
name in vain’’—vainly, insincerely. 

This covenant obligation also is on us as it was on 
God's people of old. As Christians we are bap- 
tized into the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Wherever we go, we are counted as 
members of God's family. His name is on us, and 
his honor is in our keeping. Wherefore, ‘let every 
one that nameth the name of the Lord’’'—claimeth 
it as his own name—‘‘depart from unrighteous- 
ness ;"’ and let him never feel that it is a light ora 
vain thing to bear that name before the world. 

The ‘‘Sabbath’’ was a recognized institution long 
before the days of Moses. Traces of its strict and 
sacred observance in the ancestral home of Abra- 
ham are disclosed in the Assyrian records unearthed 
in these later days. And now that the Lord, at Sinai, 
is drawing away his covenant people from the sins 
and errors of their fathers and neighbors, he reminds 
them that there is good in some of the observances of 
the past, which they are not to forsake or forget. 
«* Remember,"’ therefore he says, ‘‘the sabbath day 
tc keep it holy ''—as your fathers in all their polythe- 
ism had a care to observe it of old. Bear fat insti- 
tution in mind, as worth your remembering. 

And here again there is affirmed a principle which 
is for all time and for all people. In the long run, man 
car do more work, and do it better, in six days of a 
week, than he can in seven ; and unless a man worships 
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God at stated times, he is not likely to worship him 
at all. So it is that God makes it a part of his loving 
covenant between himself and his. people, that ever 
and always they shall worship him statedly, as well as 
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worship him sincerely,. spiritually, and solely ; he- 
cause without this stated recognition of the covenant, 
the covenant itself would be forgotten. , 

(Zo be concluded in next week's issue) 
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Conscience Not Judgment, but Feeling 

It is a dangerous error to suppose that conscience 
is an infallible guide, and that we need nothing but 
the promptings of our consciences to enable us safely 
to decide between right and wrong. Yet the error isa 
very common one. An Indiana high-school principal 
writes concerning a recent editorial paragraph that 
pointed out the danger of depending upon conscience 
alone : 

I was glad to read your editorial on ‘‘ Conscientious Wrong- 
Doers,"’ in ‘The Sunday School ‘limes of May 25. Conscience 
and judgment are too often confounded. I agree with vour 
definition of conscience as far as it goes. I would like to add 
to it, making it read as follows: Conscience is our feeding that 
there is a right and a wrong; that tells us we ought to do the 
right and not the wrong ; and that approves us when we think 
or do the right, and disapproves us when we think or do the 
wrong. 

Because conscience is a feeling rather than absolute 
knowledge is the very reason why conscience is not 
always a safe guide. The boy in the slums who has 


been thrashed by his father into the belief that suc-- 


cessful pocket-picking is the highest virtue, :nd the 
best way of discharging his duty to his parents, will, 
if he comes home at night empty-handed, probably 
be severely prodded by his conscience for his failure. 
But when that boy has been trained, by agencies out- 
side of himself and his conscience, into a true knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, his conscience will prod or 
commend him for other things than it used to in the 
pocket-picking days. We need to £xow what is right 
and wrong, not to feel or think about it. Any other 
course is unfair to our consciences. 


“a 
Modern Versions of the Bible 


The fact that there is a constantly increasing 
number of English versions of the Bible is only one 
of the many indications that this book is read beyond 
all other volumes in Christendom. The American 
Bible Society alone, last year, reported the issuing of 
more than two million Bibles for the year previous, 
an increase of almost half a million over the year 
before that. Of different versions of the Scriptures in 
all languages there are no less than 455. 

Careful readers of the English Bible welcome any 
rendering or arrangement of the text that more clearly 
reveals the message of the original writers. A Colo- 
rado reader calls attention to one well-known publica- 
tion of that sort, when he writes concerning the 
inquiry of another reader : 

In reading your article in Notes on Open Letters, ‘‘ Light- 
Hearted Suggestions about the Bible,’’ I was impressed with 
the thought that perhaps your ‘‘ Calitornia reader ’’ might find 
something of what he wanted in the way of an ‘‘edited lible"’ 
in Richard G. Moulton’s great work, ‘‘The Modern Reader's 
Bible.”’ 

Many a reverent Bible student has had cause for 
gratitude to Dr. Moulton for what his ‘* Modern 
Reader's Bible’’ accomplishes. It is not a new 
translation : the text used is simply the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Revised Version of 1881-85 (now commonly 
called the ‘‘English’’ Revision, to differentiate it 
from the later American Standard Revision). But 
the typographical arrangement enables one to read 
the Bible more as one would read modern history or 
biography. There are no verse numerals or verse 
breaks, but paragraphs setting off the transpositions 
in thought, speaker, and sense. Quotation marks 
are used for spoken words ; sectional divisions and 
headings indicate the different subjects under treat- 
ment; and soon. And the pocket-size of the vol- 
umes tempts one to reading and study at odd 
moments. 

Another real service of Dr. Moulton's is his work 
for children in the two little volumes of ‘Bible 
Stories,’’ Oid Testament and New. These are part of 
the Modern Reader's Bible series, arranged in the 
same attractive way. But they are limited to carefully 
selected stories from the Bible, with explanatory notes 
for older children. 

The American: Standard Revision of the Bible has, 
for many, even in England as well as in America, re- 
placed the earlier revision, inasmuch as it represents 
the latest results of the ripe study of reverent Amer- 


ican scholarship. In the opinion of many, it promises 
to be for coming generations what the old King James, 
or ‘‘Authorized,’’ version, was to our fathers. In 
view of its clear revealing of the meaning of the text, 
the more thoughtful Bible student of to-day does not 
feg] really safe in studying a Bible passage unless he 
works with the American Revision in hand. It has 
been the accepted standard for the columns of The 
Sunday School Times since its first appearance in 1901. 

There are several other works in this field of bible 
versions or arrangements that give Bible study to-day 
a delight and zest that it never had before. 

The New Century Bible, a series of handy little 
volumes of which the General Editor is Professor 
Walter F. Adeney of New College, London, does a 
work similar to Moulton’s, except that the Authorized 
text is given first, then the Anglo-American Revision 
with copious explanatory annotations at the foot of 
every page. 

The Temple Bible is particularly beautiful in its 
mechanical get-up, little volumes of pocket size pre- 
senting the Authorized (Old) Version in modern ty po- 
graphical form, the notes being given at the end of 
the book. 

Baptists will be interested in the familiar ‘* Baptist 
New Testament,’’ a Revised English Version of. the 
New Testament, first brought out in 1865 by the 
American Bible Union, and later edited by three of 
the most prominent scholars of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, Hovey, Broadus, and Weston ; it isin two forms, 
one giving the translation ‘‘immerse’’ for dapéizo ; 
the other, the translation ‘‘ baptize."’ 

Of the actual new renderings or translations of the 
Bible text, apart from the American and English Re- 
visions already mentioned, one of the most familiar 
is ‘‘ The Twentieth Century New Testament.’’ -li is 
said to be the work of a score of translators, repre- 
senting leading denominations, whose names have 
not been made public. The phraseology is almost 
colloquial in its freedom. As such, it will never take 
the place of the more formal Revisions. But tore:da 
complete section or a book of the New Testament in 
this version gives one a perspective and atmospiire 
that is often richly suggestive and enlightening. 

‘« The Modern American Bible,’’ a translation by 
Frank Schell Ballantine, is similarly a very modern 
rendering? which is suggestive for collateral read- 
ing in one’s Bible study. So of ‘*The Modern 
Speech New Testament,’’ by the late R. F. Wey- 
mouth, which aims to make an idiomatic translation 
into everyday English. 

‘The Bible in Modern English,’’ by Ferrar Fen- 
ton, has attracted favorable notice in its fresh rencer- 
ings ; it is not so colloquial, or ‘‘ free and easy,’’ as 
some of the other renderings just named, seeming to 
pay more attention to real dignity of form and literary 
beauty. And ‘The Corrected English New ‘lesta- 
ment,’ prepared, ‘‘with the assistance of eminent 
scholars,’’ by a Life Governor of the British and Foer- 
eign Bible Society, Samuel Lloyd, also departs less in 
its formal style of phraseology from the classic ren- 
derings of the English Bible to which we are all 
accustomed. Its type-page makes easy reading, and 
especially convenient is its arrangement of references 
to other Scripture passages. 

The fact that both the scholarship and the mechan- 
ical perfection that have gone so lavishly into the 
making of these various works are nevertheless within 
the reach of almost every Bible-lover, is significant : 
for the prices. of these volumes are in no case high ; 
they run from 30 cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
each, most of them being considerably less than a 
dollar in price. . 

The earnest Bible-teacher or minister of to-day who 
wants to gain ever greater knowledge of the Word his 
a bigger, better opportunity to do so than any genera- 
tion that has gone before. He can view the Bible 
through the minds of others, and, if he will, }.e c.n 
make up his own mind the better because of such 
study. Yet is it not a striking indication of Gou's 
care of his Word and of his children that no vital, 
saving, spiritual truth has seemed to be altered or 
affected in any during the centuries by even the 
proper changes and improvements in renderings ? 
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Hammurabi and Moses: How Do Their Laws Compare? 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 








AMMURABI is com- 
monly thought to be 
the Amraphel of the 
fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, the contem- 
porary of Abraham, 
whatever the date may 
have been in the years 
of the Christian era, 
The copy of his laws 
which has attracted so 
much attention was 
discovered in Susa in 
1901. For descrip- 
tions of it see Professor 
Clay's volume, ‘' Light 
on the Old Testament 
from Babel,’’ or other 
works, The references 
in this article are to 
‘«The Code of Ham- 
murabi,’’ edited by 
Professor R. F. Harper 
of the University of 
Chicago. 

Some of the resem- 
blances between the 
laws of Hammurabi 
and those of Moses 
have but little signifi- 
cance. For example, 
certain regulations 
concerning cattle and 
sheep are due to the 
nature of the subjects 
treated rather than to 
the historical relations 
between the codes. 
Similar usages have 
arisen among other 
races that kept cattle 
and sheep. Itisofno 
great account that 
Moses is said to have 
received his laws from 
Jehovah, and Ham- 
murabi his ffom the 
Sun God, for it has 
been claimed for other 
legislators that they 
received their laws 
from the gods. Probably, however, both codes drew 
largely from common law customs that existed in the 
Euphrates valley before the times of Hammurabi. 

Our task of comparison is made simpler by the fact 
that Hammurabi’s laws are civil, not ceremonial, and 
are therefore to be compared only with the penta- 
teuchal legislation of the same kind. 

The Hammurabi code is divided into 282 sections, 
some of them being double sections. Thirty-five 
sections from the middle of the code are missing, and 
parts of others are mutilated. There are a prologue 
and an epilogue in the name of Hammurabi, each 
long and boastful and religious. The epilogue con- 
tains imprecations on him who fails to honor the laws. 
These may perhaps be compared with the threatening 
chapters in Deuteronomy. 

Resemblances between the two codes meet us on 
every page. For example, both discriminate against 
slaves. In Hammurabi the penalty for maiming a 
gentleman is the maiming of the offender, that for 
maiming a freeman is a fine, for maiming a slave 
damages to the amount of half his price (196-199). 
Striking a man is punished by a flogging or a fine, 
but if a man’s slave strike a man’s son his ear is cut 
off (202-205). A surgeon’s fee is ten shekels for a 
gentleman, five for a freeman, two for a slave (215- 
217). Ifa bull gore a man it costs half a mana, but 
one-third of a mana if the man be a slave (251-252). 
Similar discriminations against a slave, though with 
very different details, appear in Exodus 21 : 20-21, 32. 
The two codes alike punish with death the stealing of 
a man to reduce him to slavery (14, comp. Exod. 21: 
16°; Deut. 24: 7), though Hammurabi perhaps con- 
fines this. to a minor, the son of a gentleman. There 
is some resemblance between the provision that if a 
man in debt sell his wife or son or daughter the term 


Stele discovered at Susa in 1901, 
with Code of Hammurabi inscribed 
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of service shall expire in three years (117), and the 
Mosaic provision that the term of a Hebrew slave 
shall expire in six years. Hammurabi prescribes that 
the slave who denies his master’s ownership shall be 
punished by the cutting off of his ear (282). Is this 
related to the boring of a slave’s ear (Exod. 21 : 6) 
in token of his having accepted perpetual servitude ? 

But note the ethical superiority of the Mosaic pre- 
cepts. When the Hebrew slave goes out at the end 
of six years, the master must provide liberally for him 
(Deut. 15: 12ff.; Lev. 25 : 39ff.; Exod. 21 : 2 ff.) 
A slave wife, whether Hebrew or alien, must be either 
treated as a wife or set free (Exod. 21: 7-11 ; Deut. 
21: 11-14) Hammurabi has no parallel for the 
Mosaic precept which frees a slave who has been 
maimed by an ill-tempered master (Exod. 21 : 26, 27). 
In contrast with the prohibition (Deut. 23 : 15) against 
returning fugitive slaves to their masters, Hammurabi 
requires that they be returned (15-20), in some cases 
under penalty of death. 

The Hammurabi code has no law concerning inten- 
tional homicide in any degree. Its precepts concern- 
ing unintentional homicide or lesser injuries to the 
person have certain similarities with those of the pen- 
tateuch. For example, the cases of a bull goring a 
man or a slave, with or without fault on the owner's 
part, are presented essentially as in Exodus (250- 
252, comp. Exod, 21 : 28-32), though the penalties 
are different. 

The two legislations have in common many princi- 
ples and precepts concerning rights of property, with 
differences as marked as the resemblances. Injuries 
resulting from carelessness are represented in Exodus 
by the leaving loose a goring bull, the leaving of a pit 
open, the kindling of a fire (21 : 33-36; 22:6); in 
Hammurabi, by carelessness with one’s canal dykes 
(53-56); in both, by domestic animals in another 
man’s field (57-58, comp. Exod. 22:5). So with 
matters of theft and robbery, the hiring of labor or 
animals or implements, loans and interest, goods 
committed to the care of any one, agency, the care of 
animals or other property, the claiming of something 
as lost, business transactions in large variety (9-13, 
100-126, 253-277 ; Exod. 22 and parallel places). 

But the truest comparison of the two bodies of leg- 
islation is not that based on detailed resemblances 
and differences, but that of certain broad and charac- 
teristic features. 

In the literary presentation there is a great differ- 
ence. The Hammurabi laws aré crude in statement 
by the side of the Mosaic. The classifications of the 
bibiical laws are the basis of those of the English 
common law ; the Babylonian classifications would 
not serve this purpose. In place of the prologue and 
epilogue in praise of the human lawgiver, the penta- 
teuch has narrative and homiletical matter. Accom- 
panying many of the laws in the Bible, we find state- 
ments as to the ethical or the humane purpose of the 
law. Such statements are lacking in Hammurabi. 


Laws for City and Country 


The two codes differ widely in their implications 
as to the civilizations for which they were imme- 
diately designed. The pentateuchal laws were given 
to people who were then living in tents, as their re- 
mote ancestors had done, but who combined some 
practise of agriculture (for example, Gen. 26 : 12) with 
their keeping of cattle and sheep ; to a people which 
had recently for some generations known city and 
agricultural life in Egypt, and which expected soon to 
resume that type of life in Canaan. The legislation 
is universal in principle, but its details are exclusively 
those which. belong to these simple conditions. Its 
laws for cities deal with matters of humane precau- 
tion or of crime (for example, Deut. 22 : 8, 23, 24). 
Its laws for business are either of a simple and uni- 
versal character, or they are specifically designed to 
prevent the strong from treating the weak harshly. 
In contrast the Hammurabi code is filled with regu- 
lations for the details of city life, of a commerce 
widely extended, of a civilization that has become 
complicated. It regulates methods of business, the 
responsibility. of agents in buying and selling and 
collecting, the obligations of contractors in building 
houses or boats, matters of transportation, liability 
for losses, land transfers and rentais, the rights and 
duties of owners and tenants, irrigation and dykes, 











the fees of surgeons and veterinaries, wineshops and, 
the women who keep them and the men who loaf 
there. ; 

In the matter of religious sanction the unlikeness 
ot the two legislations is much more marked than the 
likeness, It is to Hammurabi that Shamash gives 
the laws, not to his subjects. Obedience to the laws 
is no part of the religion of his subjects. His hope 
is that when people read the laws they will say : 
‘*Hammurabi indeed is a ruler who is like a real 
father to his people.’’ Moses obliterates himself that 
the message may come directly from Deity to the 
people. ‘The religion of Israel essentially consists in 
obeying the laws given through Moses. 

As regards the ethics of legislation the two codes 
have much in common, but the differences are so 
great as to render their relation one of contrast rather 


than of likeness. 
t 


Penalties and Punishments 


This appears when we compare the penaities they 
prescribe. Some particular penalties are the same 
in both, and some principles of penalties are the same. 
Both use the death penalty more freely than do our 
modern codes. Both have the principle that a false 
accuser or false witness should suffer the penalty 
which he sought to bring upon the accused (1, 2, 3, 
4, 13; Deut. 19: 16-19). But the instances of un- 
likeness are jar more numerous and more important. 

The Hammurabi code prescribes death for about 
forty offenses, in some cases by burning or by im- 
palement or by drowning (110, 157, 153). A man 
accused of sorcery, if the proof is insufficient, must 
throw himself into the river. If he drowns his ac- 
cuser takes his estate; if not, he receives the estate 
of the accuser, who is put to death (2). A woman 
under suspicion must throw herself into the river (132). 

The Mosaic laws are emphatic in providing that 
penalties shall not extend to the relatives of the crim- 
inal (Deut. 24: 16). Contrast with this the Hammu- 
rabi provision for putting to death the son of a builder 
whose work has collapsed, causing the death of an- 
other man’s son ; or the daughter of a man who has 
caused the death of another man’s daughter (230, 210). 

In fine, the Israelitish legislation is built upon two 
ideas, —that of equal justice to.all persons of all sorts, 
homeborn or foreign (for example, Lev. 19 : 33, 34, 
10 ; 24: 22; 25 : 35, 47; comp. 22: 18; Exod. 12: 
49; Num. 9:14; 15:15, 16), and that of fraternal 
kindness to Israelites and persons in need (Deut. 15 : 
8-3; 23:20; Lev. 25 344-46; 23 : 22). In the 
Hammurabi code these two features are only inci- 
dental, not dominant. ‘It is decidedly class legisla- 
tion. It recognizes three grades,—the wealthy or 
otherwise influential upper classes, the common free 
people, and the slaves. There is no provision for 
protecting the weaker against the stronger. There 
are repeated discriminations against the lower classes 
in favor of the higher, The thief who has property 
may escape by paying; the thief who has none is 
put to death. The rank of the person against whom 
the offense has been committed is the one aggravating 
circumstance. The thief restores tenfold to a com- 
mon person, but thirtyfold to a temple or to the court 
(8, comp. 265, 112). 

Conspicuous in the Mosaic legislation is its safe- 
guarding of judicial proceedings. In the matter of 
false accusation or false testimony or the bribing of 
witnesses the Hammurabi code goes with it (for ex- 
ample, 1-4, 13, 127; comp. Deut. 19:18, 19). But 
the Mosaic laws are even more emphatic against mal- 
feasance by a judge or magistrate or other public offi- 
cer. ‘* Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; ye 
shall hear the small and the great alike’’ (Deut. 1 : 
17). Bribetaking, wresting of judgment, partiality to 
a litigant are prohibited with almost endless reitera- 
tion (for example, Exod. 23 : 2-9; Lev. 19:15; 
Deut. 16:19; 27: 19) In these and other pas- 
sages the rights of the transient resident and of the 
widow and the fatherless are especially insisted upon 
(Exod. 22 : 21-24; Deut. 10:17-19; 24:17). All 
this is conspicuously absent from Hammurabi. The 
judge who shall “deliver a verdict duly signed and 
sealed and afterward alter his judgment’’ is to be 
fined twelve times the amount of the penalty in the 
case, and is to be permanently deposed (5). The 
crime as defined is mere confession of fallibility, 
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though indirectly it may be judicial carelessness or 
corruption, 

In brief, the Hammurabi laws betray no trace that 
there was in the consciousness of the lawgiver any 
such generalization of human rights and duties as that 
presented in the ten commandments, or any concep- 
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tion of human conduct as dominated by supreme love 
to God and equal love to men, whether neighbors or 
aliens (Deut. 6 :5; Lev. 19 : 18, 34). The one 
claims to be the work of a great ruler, and justifies its 
claim. The other equally justifies its claim to an ori- 
gin that is uniquely divine. 





A RULER IN ISRAEL 


. BY IAN MACLAREN 





URING his first month at St. Jude's, 
Carmichael lived in a whirl of unac- 
customed circumstances and strange 
names ; but out of this phantasma- 
goria, Mrs. Grimond emerged at in- 
tervals and laid hold of his mind. 
He had a clear remembrance of a 
fresh and masterful old face at the 
social meeting, when he was introduced to the congre- 
gation, and never a day passed but she was again 
introduced ‘to him in conversation. People were 
sealed for approval because Mrs. Grimond had a 
great idea of them, and others were regarded as 
doubtful somewhere because she did not care for 
them ; a minister was declared to be a good preacher 
upon her distinct judgment, and another might bea 
good man, but he could not boast of pulpit gifts, for 
she had dubbed hima ‘‘ haverin’ body.’’ Any scheme 
in the church had omens of success if Mrs. Grimond 
thought it wise, but-its history was going to be one of 
hardship if, in her frank opinion, it was ‘ pairfect 
nonsense,"’ 

The elders themselves, with all authority of ordina- 
tion and dignity of office, could not be indifferent to 
Mrs. Grimond, and it was whispered that shrewd say- 
ings of hers were quoted in high places, and in- 
fluenced the decisions of the Session. When Car- 
michael confessed that he had not yet called on this 
elect lady, the other man was amazed at his delay, 
and suggested an immediate visit as one of the 
measures of practical wisdom in life ; he also indi- 
cated that until the minister met this particular 
parishioner he had not begun to know his parish, 
and that if he wished to do well by himself and St. 
Jude's he had better put himself quickly and modestly 
under her guidance. Various imperative duties 
hindered him from this privilege and honor, and when 
at last he came to the door of her house he had the 
feeling of waiting upon a queen, and was quite con- 
vinced that the wisdom and energy of the elders and 
the deacons, the Sunday-school teachers and the 
district visitors, and all the congregation, had for some 
inscrutable purpose of Providence been gathered up 
and centered in the person of Mistre.. Jean Grimond. 

el 

Certainly his first impression was deepened when 
he saw this honorable woman in her chair of state, for 
she never received any person except when seated on 
the throne. In the forenoon she was dressed in some 
soft gray material, touched here and there with pink. 
She wore a fleecy white shawl, and her cap was a fine 
compromise between grace and majesty ; there was 
also in it an arrangement of white and pink. Al- 
though the oldest woman Carmichael had met, even 
with his vast experience of the country, Mrs. Grimond 
was as erect as an ash-tree, and rarely condescended 
to lean back in her chair when visitors were present ; 
her complexion was clear and fresh, and neither her 
cheeks nor her brow had a single wrinkle. But the 
dominating feature was her eyes, which were a full 
blue of the shade of the sky, and they were charged 
with a fearful insight. They seized you in a moment, 
as a naturalist might take up a strange animal ; they 
examined you up and down and through and through ; 
they settled what you were and what you could do ; 
they understood what you intended apart from what 
you said ; and they anticipated your thoughts before 
you had uttered them. Before those eyes, as before a 
flame of fire, hypocrisy, affectation, foolishness and 
sentimentality shriveled up and were consumed. Ifyou 
were to withstand them you required a man’s courage, 
and you were not likely to escape unscathed ; if you 
tried in any way to deceive them, you were certain to 
be worsted and you would never recover the exposure. 
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Whether in days past they had ever melted through 


love or sorrow, no one knew ; no one now saw them 
weaken or fail ; through her long life this indomitable 
woman had fought her battle without flinching, and 
without complaining, dominating circumstances and 
compelling men and women to be her servants. With- 
out fear and without gentleness ; without illusions and 
without conventions ; without any knowledge of sick- 
ness or of other weakness ; handsome still in her old 
age, and imperious through her gifts of mind and 
body, she was the strongest woman one could meet in 
a month's journey, or for that matter, perhaps, in a 
lifetime. After Carmichael had paid his respects, and 
he almost felt as if he should kneel and kiss her hand, 
she graciously invited him to take a chair, which was 
so placed that she could embrace him with her eyes, 
and Carmichael had no doubt that when the inter- 
view was over he would depart either justified or con- 
demned. 

‘*You are welcome, Mr, Carmichael, and I hope 
that we shall be good friends ;.I can maybe help you 
in your work at St. Jude's, for there is little I do not 
know, and I shall be glad to have your services from 
time to time through the winter months when I am 
prevented from going to kirk. I was expecting you 
to have called before, for I dare say you have heard 
my name, but I expect you were well employed.’’ 
And Carmichael murmured that he had been trying 
to get hold of the situation, and had been visiting the 
office-bearers and leading workers of the church. 

es 

‘That was pairfectly judicious,’’ said Mistress 
Grimond, ‘‘for ye have to work with them, and ye 
must understand your tools. Some of them are able 
men and have done well for themselves in the city, 
but have no more religion than a jackdaw ; some 
have plenty of religion and can pray by the yard, but 
their brains are porridge ; there is a select few who 
have both sense and religion ; pay attention to what 
they say. There are men who will tell you that there's 
never been a preacher in Glasgow like you, and com- 
pare you to the apostle Paul ; thank them and laugh 
in your sleeve; there are men who will object to 
everything you say from the beginning, and call ye 
every kind of heretic ; tell them that ye’ re very sorry, 
and just say the same things next Sabbath. But if ye 
come across a man of discernment and he gives youa 
hint, lay it past for your consideration.’’ As Car- 
michael was now listening most respectfully, Mrs. 
Grimond, with a quick glance at him.to be sure that 
the seed was falling into honest soil, continued her 
advice, 

‘«Consult the elders about everything, and tell them 
all your plans ; some of them are wise—I know three 
at.any rate; others are little better than fools, but 
they’re harmless ; one or two are just half and be- 
tween. But they are the ordained elders of the Kirk, 
and they should be respeckit, besides,’’ said Mrs. 
Grimond, with a shrewd gleam in her eyes, ‘‘if you 
take them with you in anything, the congregation 
can’t oppose, and if it turns out wrong, ye can let the 
blame rest on the elders. So far as my obsairvation 
goes, the best use of elders is to do any little trokes 
the minister can put upon them and to stand up for 
the minister to the people. 

‘* As regairds the congregation,’’ and Mrs. Gri- 
mond, finding the new minister receptive, pursued 
her didactic course, ‘‘they are a mixed multitude, 
but you will remember they are your flock, and ye 
maun do the best by all of them. There are some 
families ye will draw to by nature ; take care that you 
are not too much at their houses; there are some 
families ye will hardly be able to bear ; see that ye 
visit them regularly. Have no favorites, or else ve' ll 
get into trouble, and in the end they will turn against 
you ; have no animosities, for they just fret the mind, 
and set the heather on fire. You are young, and you 
are hasty with a high speerit, I judge, which rides 
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your reason, For any sake, keep your tongue within 
your teeth, and don't give confidences ; watch every 
man, and use every man, and do your duty by évery 
man, but let no man have any word from you that he 
can use against you, nor let any man hold you in his 
hand. Get into the saddle as quickly as you can and 
sit tight, but ride them without the curb if ye can, 
and without the spurs. 

‘« That is all I have to say to you at present, ** con- 
cluded Her Majesty, ‘‘ but there may be many other 
things afterwards. If there is any man ye cannot 
measure, or any plan ye can't see the drift of, come 
to me, and, I may be wrong, but I judge that I can 
help you. There may be one or two I have my 
doubts about, but the rest I can read like print.’” And 
Carmichael was willing to admit that in all probability 
she was right, and that he would soon be the last 
book added to her human library. 

‘*Now,*’ began Mrs. Grimond again, ‘it’s time I 
was telling you about myself, for it may be instructive 
to hear my history ; whether it be good or bad, there's 
one thing I'm sure of, it has been long. I am ninety- 
five years old this year 1880, so ye see I was born 
juist forty years after the rebellion and four years be- 
fore the French Revolution. I’ve had the advantage 
of seeing the turn of the tide, the old days depart when 
the kings ruled and the new days come when the 
people rule. Everybody cries up democracy now- 
adays, but ] have my thoughts ; there were bad kings, 
but I’ ve never heard that all the people are Solomons ; 
ye could. get rid of a daft king; what are you to do 
with fools of people? I mind the day when the 
patrons appointed the minister, and now they call 
that outrageous, so the ministers preach in turns like 
horses running a race, and the ploughmen judge 
which they like best. But whether the ploughman be’ 
wiser than the laird, it is not for me to say. 

‘* As regards my own religion, Mr. Carmichael, I’ ve 
had advantages which are given to few, and which 
have kept me from beegotry. My grandfather was a 
Catholic, and the Scots Catholics are a good breed, 
and my grand-uncle was a priest ; there were queer 
doings after the’ 45, so my father joined the Established 
Kirk. He married an Episcopalian, for there were a 
lot of them about Forfarshire in the Jacobite days, 
but she went with him, and 1 was brought up in the 
Kirk, under Dr. McLarty—a douce and honest man 
he was, who kept a quiet sough in troubled days and 
gave no offense to any person. For myself, I married 
young and we went to the old Kirk, till the disruption 
in 1843. What good that did I pass no opinion, for 
ye’'re a Free Kirk minister, and I'm a Free Kirk 
member. My husband was carried away by Dr. 
Chalmers, so he joined the Free Kirk, and as I was 
always an obedient wife’’—and the expression on Mrs. 
Grimond’s face at this point was wonderful to behold 
—‘‘I went with him, and I made no change after his 
death, which I always consider was hastened by the 
Disruption. 

a 

‘« He was a well-doing man,’’ and the widow spoke 
of the long-ago deceased with calm detachment, ‘‘ and 
had a good name. We had no words during our 
married life, for he did his work outside and I did 
mine inside, and I'll not deny that he deferred very 
frequently to my judgment. I always considered 
that he had the root of the matter in him, and I'll 
say this for him, he always conduckit family worship 
once a day on week days and twice on Sabbath. I 
said to him it was his duty, and he did it. It would 
be nonsense to say that Grimond was what they call 
among the Cameronians and the Seceders and such 
like an exercised Christian, or he would have made a‘ 
poor show with Simeon MacQuittrick, and that liitle 
nest of seif-satisfied and meddling bodies which sit 
in judgment on St. Jude’s. MacQuittrick is_a cat- 
witted and cantankerous creature, who sees neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, and will walk in a road 
two feet broad till he breaks his neck in an argument 
over a precipice. 

‘* By the way, Mr. Carmichael, Simeon and his 
friends may come buzzing round you, finding fault 
with your best sermons and asking questions no man 
can answer ; give them no more mercy than you 
would to wasps ; they make no honey, and they are 
best pleased when they are stinging ; to hear them 
speak you would think that no person was ever right 
in Scotland except a handful of Covenanters. When 
your blood is mixed and ye mind the saints in all the 
Kirks, ye’re not willing to be shut up jn a wasp’s bike 
for your religion. Simeon came to visit me once; I 
said I would be glad to see him again, but he has not 
returned ; I believe he calls me Jezebel.’" And Mrs. 
Grimond seemed much refreshed by this compliment 
of Simeon’ s. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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LESSON 2. JULY 14. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — DUTIES TOWARD GOD 


(Read Exodus 19:1 to 20:11.) Memory verses: I-II 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.—Deut. 6: 5 


Exodus 20: I-II. 


= 











COMMON VERSION 


1 And God spake all these words, saying, 

21 am the LorD thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. 

3 Vhou shalt have no other gods before me. 

4 Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that ¢s in the water under fhe earth : 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them. 
nor serve them: for I the LORD thy God am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me ; 

6 And shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments. 


AMERICAN REVISION 
1 And God spake all these words, saving, 


2 I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee’ 


out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
1 bondage. 

3 Thou shalt have no other gods ? before me. 

4 ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image, nor any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth: 5 thou 
shalt not bow down thyself unto them, nor 
serve them; for I Jehovah thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that hate me, 6 
and showing lovingkindness unto * thousands 
of them that love me and keep my command- 
ments. 


COMMON VERSION 


thy God in vain : for the LORD will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name 1n vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. 

9 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work ; 

10 But the seventh day 7s the sabbath of the 
LORD thy God: in #¢ thou shalt not do any 


work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy ° 


manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cat- 
tle, nor thy stranger that ¢s within thy gates : 
11 For i# six days the LORD made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them /s, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore the LORD 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


thy God *in vain; for Jehovah will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name ¢ in vaio 

8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. g Six days shalt thou labor, and do all 
thy work ; 10 but the seventh day is a sabbath 
unto Jehovah thy God.: i” i¢ thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, thy man-servant, wor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates: 11 for in six days Jehovah made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore ]e- 
hovah blessed the sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it. 


1 Heb. dondmen. * Or, besides me * Or, a thousand generations 4 Or, for vanity (or; falsehood ) 
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The Lesson Pilot 


' By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


How Jesus summarized this lesson: ‘‘ The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.’’ 


F A MAN wants to enlist in the army of the 
United States, he must sign his name to the fol- 
lowing promise: 


I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted as 
a soldier in the army of fhe United States of America for 
the period of three years unless sooner discharged by 
proper authority; and do also agree to accept from the 
United States such bounty, pay, rations, and clothing as 
are or may be established by law. © And I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America, and that I will serve them hon- 
estly and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever ; 
and that I will obey the orders of the President of the 
United States, and the orders ofthe officers appointed over 
me, according to the Rules and Articles of War. 


If a man wants to enlist in the army of the Lord, 
does he have to enter into any agreement ? 

Such an opening as that should catch the interest 
of your pupils, and you may find some difference of 
opinion among them in answer to your question. 
Let them talk it out, without expressing your own 
opinion. Then turn their attention to the army of 
the Lord which Moses was trying to ‘‘ general” 
through a campaign in the wilderness. Perhaps you 
called attention last week to the generalship aspects 
of the situation, as existing in the difficult problem of 
organizing and caring for such agreat company. We 
have come now to what looks very much like an enlist- 
ment-paper in their record. 

Your preparation for showing plainly the agree- 
ment or covenant character of the Ten Command- 
ments will be found in the Times’ editorial this week, 
on ‘‘ The Ten Commandments a Covenant of Love.” 
It zs necessary to enter into an agreement with the 
Lord if we are to serve him. And the great under- 
lying principles of that agreement, or covenant, are 
suggested in the ten words, or articles, that we are 
studying this week and next. Let us strive to make 
those principles so plain and reasonable and winsome 
to our pupils that the words ‘* Ten Commandments” 
shall have a new sound to them ever after,—a sound 
of love and inspiration and joy, rather than of some- 
thing stern and forbidding. 

For a vivid, breezy, putting of what had happened 
since the first giving of the manna, see Mr. Ridg- 
way’s opening paragraph. 

In what kind of country were the children of Israel 
now? Not unlike some ot the awe-inspiring Rocky 
Mountain scenes, probably. Professor Beecher’s first 
paragraph gives a suggestion of this. Could every 
soul of the great encampment see and hear what was 
going on? Notice Professor Beecher’s third para- 
graph on this point. Had Sinai already any particu- 
lar significance or associations ? Professor Sanders’ 
first paragraph touches on this. 

From the day when God first told Abram what he 
wanted to do for him, and, through his descendants, 
for the whole world, down to the day when Moses 
was summoned up into the sacred mount, God had 
been seeking and establishing and re-establishing 
special covenant relations with that chosen family, 
now a great multitude. God had bound himself by 
a blood covenant with this people. The people had 
accepted the covenant, and had bound themselves. 
Now the time had come when God could not go on in 
the loving bestowal of the blessings he had-prepared 
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for them unless they, in turn, clearly understood what 
they must do to make these blessings possible. They 


could receive continued ‘blessings only as they lived ' 


true to all that the covenant of love stood for. The 
ten words of the covenant were simply to help them 
to understand. Here tell the story of the girl who 
thought she never could endure the rules and.regu- 
lations of her school (seventh Illustration). It is the 
same thought that Mr. Gordon suggests in his first 
two paragraphs. 

Now take up, one by one, the four words of the 
covenant that make this week’s lesson. And first 
the preface (v.,2). See what Mr. Gordon says of this 
in his third paragraph. That preface was just a re- 
minder that God was their best friend. Some search- 
ing suggestions as to going back on friends are made 
by Mr. Ridgway (third paragraph). 

What would you think of a soldier who tried to 
serve in two different armies at the sametime? If 
we try to divide our allegiance we cannot serve God 
nor can he help us as he wants to. That is the reason 
for the first word in this covenant. Reasonable, 
isn’t it? See Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, and 
Mr. Gordon’s fourth. 

What was back of the second word? Good sug- 
gestions are found in Mr. Gordon’s sixth paragraph, 


‘Mr. Piérson's second and third paragraphs, Mr. 


Ridgway’s fifth paragraph, and the sixth Illus- 
tration. 

The third word goes a great deal deeper than 
merely asking us not to use ‘‘cuss words.” It calls 
for loyalty by those who wear the colors of the army 
of Christ. It says, ‘‘ Don’t go back on my name 
when I have trusted you with it.” The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh paragraphs-in the editorial, on page 
326, make this plain. Of course, swearing is one 
form of disloyalty; as such, it is hit hardin Mr. Ridg- 
way’s seventh paragraph. And Mr. Gordon’s sev- 





The Mystery Box 


Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue; or in the Bible. 





I. Quote two lines of verse that show what God 
wants us to do, 
2. Where in the Bible is a seventh day of rest 
first mentioned ? 
3. What is the best way to keep the law ? 
4- What are some of the things that are wor- 
shiped in India ? 
5. Where was Mt. Sinai probably located ? 
6. What did the average Israelite think was his 
duty to Jehovah ? 
7. Why did a little girl refuse to promise to give 
- back one slice of an orange to her teacher? 
8. What promise concerning the keeping of the 
Sabbath is found in Isaiah ? 
9. How many persons in the camp of the chil- 
dren of Israel may there have been at this time ? 
10. What reason did God himself give for observ- 
ing the Sabbath Day as a day of rest and hcliness ? 
11. What was the name of a Babylonian king who 
had a code of laws long before Moses’ time ? 
12. Describe a missionary’s Sabbath sermon a 
mile long. 
13. What distinguishes houses of Christians in 
Korea on Sunday ? 
14. How did a small boy express how much he 
loved his mother ? 
15. What was the dominant passion of Jesus’ life ? 
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enth paragraph shows the strategic need of guarding 
the tongue. 

All of our time belongs to the One who wants to 
bless us all the time. One-seventh of our time is the 
pledge of our whole time, says Mr. Gordon (eighth 
paragraph). ‘‘If you will not worship ona set day 
you will not worship at all,” says Mr. Ridgway (last 
peregren=). Be sure to tell the impressive story of 

r. Hudson Taylor's Sabbath-sermon that was a 
mile long (last Illustration). 

Jesus Christ summed up these commandments in 
the sentence to which Dr. Dunning calls our atten- 
tion, as quoted at the head of this Lesson Pilot. 
Love on our side of the covenant is the only way to 
answer the Love that is back of the covenant. And 
there is a difference, is there not, between the agree- 
ment into which God invites us to enter with him, and 
the agreement that the soldier makes with the United 
States Army ? How does the return from the army 
enlistment compare with the return from this ? 
‘‘Bounty, pay, rations, and clothing,”—in a very 
limited amount and of very limited value. Test 
God's covenant, and he will ‘open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it."’ The army 
enlistment is for three years. ‘The other enlistment 
is for life,—and beyond. Service in one army wears 
aman out. Service in the other army builds a man 
up in ever increasing power and strength and joy. 

You will find in the margin of an army enlistment 
blank this phrase: ‘‘Indelible or permanent marks 
found upon the person of a recruit will be nere noted.” 
They are noted as part of the record which will 
always stand and which may be used to identify that 
recruit anywhere. In God's agreement with his re- 
cruits you find no such entry, but this: ‘I, even I, 
am he that blotteth out thy transgressions.” 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

If you want to compare Moses’ laws with those of a 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi, see page 327. 

Not the making of objects merely, but the making of 
objects for worship, is prohibited (Beecher, on v. 4; Ridg- 
way, 5). 

A study of other Bible passages bearing on whether 
each man is to answer for his own sin (Beecher, on v. 5). 

Ancient and modern fish-worship in the East (Howie, 3). 


The striking contrast between the Ten Commandments 
and other religions (Pierson, 1). 

The folly of getting frightened at the light (Illustra- 
tions, 1). 

Does the pressure of modern life prevent our rendering 
love to God ? (Illustrations, 3). 


How God spoke to one who was deaf, dumb, and blind 
(Illustrations, 5). 


What the stone tables of law looked like (Dunning, 1). 

Was the substance of these commandments new in the 
world’s history ? (Dunning, 2). 

How the commandments continue to grow in meaning 
(Dunning, 3). 

What image of himself did God make? (Dunning, 6.) 


Moses’ willingness to take human advice a mark of great- 
ness (Sanders, 3). 


The freedom of true obedience (Gordon, end of third 
paragraph). 

Men’s gods make men what they are (Gordon, 4). 

The eye, the tongue, and the. use of time, in the second, 
third, and fourth commandments (Gordon, 5-9). 


PHILADELPHIA. 
< 


The best way to keep the law ts to keep close to the 
Lord. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


LACE.—The traditional location of Sinai is some- 
where near the center of the triangular region 
that lies between the two northern arms of the 

Red Sea. It is a region of granitic mountains, won- 
derful and splendid in color, with tremendous peaks 
and gorges, and of course with intersecting valleys, 
oamelty narrow, but in a few localities spreading out 
broadly. Picture the representative camp of Israel 
as located on one of these plains, at the base of a 
massive peak, 
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Time.—After leaving the Wilderness of Sin the 
Israelites worked their way up through the mountain 
defiles to the vicinity of Sinai. The list of stations 
in Numbers (33 : 12-15) mentions Dophkah and Alush 
and Rephidim as en thejrqyter At Rephidim, ‘sin 
Horeb,” Jehovah gave the nm water from the Tock, 
and helped them in their fight with Amalek (Exod. 
17). .They arrived at Sinai probably a fortnight 
later than at Sin, ‘the same day,’’ ‘‘ inthe third month 
of the coming forth of the sons of Israel from” Egypt 
(Exod, 19:1). Not ‘‘after they were gone forth.” 
‘“The same day” is perhaps the first day of the 
month. The giving of the law was early enough in 
the year to leave room for the events that occurred 
afterward : the forty days in the mount (Exod. 24: 
18 ; Deut. 9 : 9, 11), the forty days of intercession 
(Deut. 9 : 18, 25 cf. Exod. 33), the second forty days 
in the mount (Exod. 34 : 28; Deut. 10: 10), and the 
time-consuming work of preparing the tent of meet- 
ing andits furniture. These events preceded the set- 
ting upof the tent, which occurred the first day of the 
second year (Exod. 4o: 2). By the biblical data the 

ear seems to have been B.C. 1498, but see ‘‘ Time ” 
in these notes on the lesson for June 9. 

Persons.— No one understands this narrative to say 
that the flocks and herds of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness subsisted by miracle. It follows, provided 
there was a population of many hundreds of thou- 
sands, that they were scattered over territory enough 
to afford them pasturage. The Israel at the moun- 
tain was representatively the whole nation, but in 
actual numbers was probably only a small part of it. 

Parallel Passages.— Deuteronomy the fifth chapter, 
together with all the pentateuchal legislation, as be- 
ing an expansion and interpretation of the ten com- 
mandments, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.— 7hese words : The words which follow, 
and which we commonly call the ten commandments 
(see Exod. 34 : 28 ; Deut. 4:13; 10: 4). By strict 
translation they are ‘‘the ten words,” not ‘‘com- 
mandments” or *‘ law.” —/ am /ehovah: The name 
under which Deity reveals himself as the national 
God of Israel. The name designates Deity as the 
supreme Being and the Author of all betmg, and is 
therefore a guarantee that he will perform the prom- 
ise he has made to his chosen people.— Who brought 
thee out: He claims their allegiance both because he 
is what he is, and because of what he has done for 
them. 

Verse 3.—Before me: In addition to me,—Revision 
margin, ‘‘ besides.”” He will not be satisfied with a 
divided allegiance. 

Verses 4-6.— Zhou shalt not make: The meaning 
is defined by the context. It is not the making of 
things that is prohibited, but the making of them as 
objects of worship.— Visiting the iniguity of the 
fathers upon the children: Is this in contradiction 





‘of their ancestors is a well-known 


- said, ‘‘ Oh, that t 
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with such passages as Ezekiel 18 or Jeremiah 31: 
29, 30? That descendants suffer through the iniquity 
rt of the existing 
order. It is shallow to say that God has nothing to 
do with this, though it is correct to say that he never 
inflicts suffering unjustly or unkindly. 

Verses 8-11.—Remember:; Be mindful of. his 
does not necessarily imply that the Sabbath was 
then an old institution in Israel, but as a matter of 
fact it was so.—For in six days Jehovah made, etc.: 
Sabbath-resting is a part of the constitution of nature, 
and this fact is expressed by saying that God rested. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A man who thinks he can work seven days a week 
soon proves himself to be a fool in good working 
order. 
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riental _Lesson-Lights 
===>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - © 


HOU shalt have no other gods before me (v. 3). 
The theory of all the religious sects of Western 

Asia is in complete harmony with this com- 
mandment. The shrines of welies, shaykhs, or 
saints, which travelers see on many a Syrian high 
hill and in many a village, are centers of popular 
worship, but are not authorized. These historic and 
imaginary persons, male and female, are not ranked 
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as gods, but as friends of God, and are approached 
by worshipers as intercessors only. However, a 
friend of mine dreamed that the daughter of Syria 
met_Moses and+said unto him, ‘‘ Blessed be thou of 
the Lord. I have performed the commandment of 
the Lord, and my children have no god beside Jeho- 
vah.” But Moses said: ‘‘ What meaneth then those 
white-washed domes and magars to which ye ascend 
with offerings in your hands, and where ye make 
and pay vows, and where ye sacrifice and eat and 
drink on feast and other days?” (comp. 1 Sam. 


: 14.) 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness (v. 4). Jews and Moslems decorate 
their places of worship and their homes by beautifully 
written and illuminated sayings from the Old Testa- 
ment and the Koran; but in the matter of image and 
likeness-mating, the practise of Jews and Moslems, 
as well as theie theory, harmonizes perfectly with the 
second cominandment. 

Or that is in the water under the earth (x. 4; 
comp. also Deut. 4: 18). According to ancient his- 
torians the Egyptians did worship various kinds of 
fish, as well as the crocodile. The Phcenicians held 
some kinds of fish sacred to some deities. The Phil- 
istines worshiped God through the symbol of a fish, 
and to-day exists a pond north of Tripoli (Phcenicia) 
stocked with fish which are forbidden as food, re- 
garded as sacred, and periodically fed and even pro- 
tected against desecration. 


SHwWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
- "Ss 
All righteousness is rooted in reverence. 
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Guard The Doors 


By S. D. 


HESE Hebrews had a great experience with 
God. There was a great revelation of his 
ower, a great proposal by him of a covenant. of 
friendship, an overwhelming sight of his glory, and 
the great sound of his voice. This is the setting of 
the Ten Commandments. As these people listened, 
they were omy moved, and God, eagerly watching, 
ey had such a heart as this always” 
(Deut. 4 29; Am; Rey. marg.).- _Itywas to freed 
men and moved hearts that tle great law first came. 
Love kindles love, and the kindled love obeys. It 
can't help it, and doesn’t want to. It delights to 
obey the one who has drawn out the love:- 
vealed his love, and then himself, then’he asked obe- 
dience. 


And every’ man needs a great experience -to, 


draw out his love and obedience. . Jesus the God- 
man, up above the common level of the crowd on a 
cross, is the greatest sight any man ever saw. Our 
experience clear outclasses what the Hebrews had. 
Jesus’ love coming in through the open door of your 
will is the great fire you need. The soft, clear speak- 
ing of his voice in this old Book and in a man’s inner 
spirit is a sound that nobody ever hears and forgets. 
It Israel had lived with the Red Sea and the glory- 
tipped mountain and that speaking voice ever in 
mind, they would have reached Canaan several 
years earlier. If we will live with Calvary within 
short range, we shall know the milk-and-honey 
sweets of obedience, 

There's a winsome picture of God in the preface 
to these commandments. It is. often omitted in 
copies in church-buildings and elsewhere. That is 
always unfortunate. A warm personal positive pre- 
cedes these negatives. ‘Iam ” comes before *‘ thou 
shalt not.” Let a man get a good glimpse of God, 
and he is eager for suggestions on how not to lose 
that sight. The voice out of the mount said, ‘‘I am 
the Lord thy God that brought thee out”; and that 
wonderful midnight, that Red Sea victory, the sweet- 
ened waters, and the new daily food, gave fine color- 
ing and glow to the words as they fell upon these 
people’s eager ears. There are three attractive feat- 
ures in this picture. God is personal to each of us— 
“thy”; he —- to us; we have a right to all 
there is of him. nd we are personal to him-—** thy 
God”; we belong to him; he has a right to all there 
isofus. He is not merely talking to ail of these peo- 
ple, but to each of them. There were two million 
‘*thy’s” and ‘thee’s” that morning. God doesn’t 
lump the race up; he speaks to each man. And then 
he came in their sore need,—‘‘that brought thee out.” 
A man never obeys fully until he realizes the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ brought thee out” for himself. The keen 
sense of freedom gives fine edge to obedience. 

There zs only ome God. You can make a god, but 
then it is only a made god, and so not God, just a 
make-believe. God is not made; ‘the makes. Still, 
the made god is your god if you make it your god. 
Whatever gets our sacrifices is our god. Every man 
sacrifices toa god. It may be the finer traits fever- 
ishly sacrificed to the god of gold, or of pleasure, or 
of lust, or of the dominant ambition. ‘Or it may be 
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the life, gladly sacrificed, living holy, acceptable to 
the one love-God, But every man is sacrificing to 
some god, either an ‘‘it,” or the ‘‘Him.” Anda 
man’s god makes the man. The map may make 
the god, but that made god makes the man what he 
comes to be. A man.is molded by. his dominant 
passion. That is his god. Everything is sacrified 
to that.” The Father-was the dominant passion of 
Jesus’ life. a withheld nothing that he might 
please the Father. “Jesus. should be the passion of 
our lives. Then he will mold us over into his own 
image. 

_ The eye, the songue, and the use of time are the 
three strategic points guarded here. The second 
commandment guards the eye, the third the tongue, 
the fourth the use of time. 

Aman receives through his eye. It stands for 
the gates opening zz. The doorways in are to be jeal- 
ously guarded. Through them comes that which 
makes the dominant passion, and so the man. A 
man’s vision of God makes his life; a blurred, dis- 
torted vision,—a blurred, distorted life or worse; a 
vision clear and full and true means that kind of a 
life. Watch your eye, the eye of your face, then the 
eye of your imagination, of your love, of your ambi- 
tion. igidly bar out anything that will blur your 
thought of God. Let nathing come in between him 
and you. Keep your eye clear and pure for God 
himself. The clear vision of a pure God, held steadily 
before the eye of the life, makes a pure man. If 
thine eye be clear Godward, thy whole life shall be 
full of light, having no part dark. 

man reveals his inner spirit through his 
tongue, What comes out tells what is ia, and what 
is allowed to come out strengthens itself within. 
What is spoken by the tongue is dented deeper into 
the thoughts back of the tongue. Let nothing come 
out of the gateway of your lips that will disturb the 
vision of God, either yours or anybody’s else. 
Throttle the thought by refusing it the use of your 
tongue. Let nothing be in mind or mouth that will 
tend to lessen the least bit your reverence for God. 
Reverence is the hush of gentle awe that grows out 
of deep love. We simply cannot speak lightly or 
slightingly of the one we love most. Guard your 
tongue and the thought back of it. 

A man's use of time reveals the dominant purpose 
of his life. God asked for the first-born; that meant 
all they were, for a man’s child is a bit of himself. 
He asked for the tithe; that meant all they had. He 
asked for the seventh of time; that meant all the 
life. The dominant purpose God asks for is himself, 
that we make the pleasing of him the one passion. 


** More anxious not to serve thee much, 
But please thee perfectly.’’ 


Guarding and regarding the Sabbath-time as God’s 
is acknowledging him in all the time. It brings 
needed rest of body; it helps to the recognition of 
God that brings the deeper rest of spirit. The Sab- 
bath-time, given thoughtfully to God, helps us to live 
all the time in the atmosphere of his presence. That 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Exod. 20: 1-11) 


is‘man's native air. . There is far less of tire and far 
more of ease as _ we live in our native air. 

Get a clear vision of God, pure, holy, righteous, 
and tenderly loving. Then guard jealously the door- 
ways in, and the doorways out, and the use of time, 
that nothing disloyal to him be permitted. 

Manson, N, J. ‘ 
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Your God is not he whom you supplicate, but he 
whom you serve. 
ad 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HE food question being settled by the manna and 
quails, the Israelites at once found something 
else to ‘‘ kick” about (like you). So God gave 

them a chance to use some of their manna-made mus- 
cle on the Amalekites. God helped them, as usual. 
Chapter 17 tells how. Since we all are Amalek-fight- 
ers, let us get the secret of victory in verse 15. ‘Then 
comes chapter 18,—and don’t you like this old level- 
headed countryman? ‘ Uncle” Jethro seems to have 
an idea or two! Then comes splendid chapter 109, 
and we stand before the miraculous Sinai in rever- 
ence and awe as we hear the wonderful words that 
have come thundering down the ages. 


And God spake (v.1). God speaks in his own per- 
son (Deut. 5:4). Makes all the difference in the world 
who saysathing. That nice clerk up at the office is 
all right for looks and voice and language, but the 
word from the mahogany desk is what goes. When 
I see this in railroads and great institutions, I can 
the better grasp the mystery of the Godhead,—justa 
little bit of gray matter in one head swings the great 
railroad system as God directs a universe.. ‘The com- 
mandments have been the greatest force in the world. 
Foundation of alllaw. Do you think any man could 
have devised them ? 


Thy God, who brought thee out (v.2). God says, 
‘‘T am that friend of thine who did so much for thee.” 
If the doctor brings you through a severe sickness, 
you trust him forever. Funny, you have to be con- 
tinually reminded who are your best friends. People 
are continually ‘‘ going back on” their best friends. 
Every man who ever had a friend go back on him 
hold up*his hand. Everybody! Now all who have 
ever gone back on a friend. Nobody! Well, you are 
right in. being ashamed of it (Prov. 18: 24). Because 
he ple sen these Hebrews, God owned them, 
Cirist, having redeemed you, owns you (1 Cor. 6: 19, 


’ 20). Christ is the best friend a boy has. Have you 


ever gone back on him ? 


Thou shalt have no other gods before me (v. 3). 
A man’s god is what he loves most. ‘* Thou shalt 
have no other object in life nearer or dearer than me.” 
What is man’s chief end? Are there other : (I 
Cor. 8: 4-6.) Will you please name some ofthe gods 
you set up? Youcan begin with tobacco, or dress, 
and go right on. Is this a reasonable thing for God 
to ask? Is it a reasonable thing to ask a fellow you 
helped and befriended to be true to you ? 


Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 
... Thou shalt not bow (vs. 4, 5). God was talking 
to people just from Egypt. The sin was in the bowing 
down to images, for God sanctioned image-making 
—cherubim and snake (Exod. 37:7; Num. 2r: 8). 
They were badly polluted with Egyptian idolatry. 
Egypt worshiped heaven, earth, water. Images for 
heavea were ibis, stork, crane, hawk, sun, moon, 
planets, stars, fire, light, air, night. Images for 
earth were ox, heifer, goat, sheep, lion, dog, monkey, 
frog, cat, snake, crocodile, beetle. Images for water, 
the Nile and all the fishes. Don’t laugh until you 
have named over some of your own idols. True 
worship is in the Spirit (John 4: 24). ‘* People don’t 
make and worship images nowadays”? I know a 
man who has an automobile. It is his god. He wor- 
ships it. Especially on Sunday. 


Showing lovingkindness unto thousands (v. 6). 
Your grandfather and father, and you and your son 
and your grandson, on down the ages, areone. Only 
grace interrupts a succession of sin (Ezek. 18 : 19-23). 
An awful thing about sin is that children must suffer 
for the father’s sin (Jer. 31 : 29). Read the daily pa- 

ers. Thousands of generations have mercy. In- 
iquity is short, mercy is long. Sweet assurance to 
godly parents. Perhaps you are blessed on account 
of godly forbears. Can you name people you know 
who are so blessed? Puritans, Quakers, Scotchmen, 
etc. 


Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain (v. 7) Cursing and swearing most senseless 
of habits. Gratify no appetite or passion. Gives 
its user ‘‘dead away.” Stamps the man as low-bred, 
coarse, and vulgar. As soon as a man begins to 
decorate his talk with profanity we do not need to 
know any more. A man who has no reverence for 
God has none for anything else. Profane wit the 
cheapest kind of wit. Many a salesman has lost a 
good customer by his bad language,—cad he never 
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‘gained one by it. I have turned down many of them 


myself. Dr, Goss tells of a woman who broke her 
husband by assuming the habit. A better way (2 Cor. 
5: 17). 


Remember the sabbath day (v. 8). If you will not 
worship on a set day you will not worship atall. The 
breaking of the sabbath the beginning of evil ways. 
The fellow who respects the sabbath not likely to go 
far wrong. Keep it for decency’s sake, if you have 
no religious convictions. The best friends you have 
are Christians. Respect them by respecting their 
day. The promise of Isaiah 58: 13, 14. Work seven 
days in the week and fall into typhoid, and you will 
die or get well on the seventh day, fourteenth day, 
twenty-first day, or twenty-eighth day. Man is built 
on the seventh-day plan. How about Sunday news- 
papers? Did you ever know any one better for 
wading through the r and ephemeral stuff they 
print? Is the man who idles on the six days as guilty 
as he who works on the seventh? The Bible has no 
use for a loafer. (2 Thess. 3 : 10). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Break one of these laws and you will not need to 
search Sinai to find where it is written, 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


HE Ten Commandments, as given at Mount 
Sinai, are in striking contrast to the laws and 
practises of other religions. Hindoos, Bood- 

dhists, Shintoists, Moslems, and fetish worshipers 
have their laws, but fail to show man how to live in 
relation to God, to his fellow-man, or to himself. 
Only the God who created man, who saved him from 
bondage, who protects him and provides for him, 
can enact the laws that should govern his life. 
Heathen people serve many other gods before God. 
It is commonly said that in India there are more gods 
than men, and the Rev. H. J. Goffin writes that wor- 
ship is paid to almost anything,—pots and stones, 
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idols, serpents, monkeys, cows, trees, any object that 
is looked upon as the abode of the gods. ‘The chief 
gods of the Hindoo Pantheon are Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, who are believed to create, preserve, and 
destroy. Kali and Krishna are also worshiped, but 
are incarnations of cruelty and lust. 

The people of China are learning the uselessness 
of their idols, Not long agoa woulieetal thing hap- 

ened in a Chinese village twenty miles from Hang- 

ong. For two years there had been a failure of 
harvests, and the people had prayed to their idols for 
relief. They became discouraged, and through the 
influence of a Christian missionary were induced to 
give up opium, and began to pray to God. ‘The re- 
sult was that they decided to destroy: dll the idols in 
the eight temples of their village. ‘The idols were so 
numerous and so heavy—some weighed half a ton— 
that it required two days to destroy them. The 
largest temple was converted into a chapel in which 
two hundred people may comfortably worship God. 
Another temple has been turned into a schoolhouse, 
while still another is being used for a dwelling. 

The third commandment is most frequently broken 
by ‘‘Christians” and by Moslems. A follower of 

ahomet will, in the same breath, lie and swear by 
Allah that he is not cheating. How many can God 
‘* hold guiltless ” ? 

The law of the Sabbath—one day in seven for rest 
and worship—was established at Creation, and is 
widely acknowledged in many religions. Blessings 
follow its observance. In Korea the houses of Chris- 
tians are distinguished by a white flag which flies on 
Sunday to show that the family within is observing 
the Lord’s Day. While many Roman Catholics and 
Protestants give themselves up to pleasure-seeking 
on Sunday, the viceroy of Hunan Province in China 
has issued an edict in favor of observing it as a day 
of rest. 

Missionaries everywhere insist on obedience to 
these great laws of God, and as men obey them they 
are blessed. 


References: ** Religions of Mission Fields'' (Student Vol- 
unteer Movement). 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 
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We are always in danger of making symbols of 
God to be substitutes for him. 


— 


The Ilustration Round-Table 





Misunderstanding God’s Love 


R, W. L. WATKINSON says: ‘‘Some time 
ago the newspapers related that a herd of 
cattle was being driven through a long, dark, 

wooden tubular bridge. Here and there in the 
planks were knot-holes, which let in the sun in bars 
of light. The animals were afraid of these sun hars; 
they shied at them, were terrified at them, and then, 
leaping over them, made a painful hurdle-race of it, 
coming out at the other end palpitating and ex- 
hausted. We act just as madly. The laws of 
God are golden rays in a dark path; they are 
for our guidance and infinite perfecting and con- 
solation, but they irritate us, they enrage us, we 
count them despotic barriers to liberty and happi- 
ness, and too often we put them under our feet. ‘‘So 
foolish was I, and ignorant; I was as a beast before 
thee."—7he Rev. I. G. Huey, St. Louis. 


Declining to Divide Our Gifts—Golden Text. 


Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might (Golden Text). A primary teacher, in an at- 
tempt to teach tithing, cut an orange into ten pieces, 
and held it up before the class. ‘‘ Now, children, if 
I should give you this whole orange, would you be 
willing to give me back one little slice?” Every 
child nodded assent but one—a little chubby four- 
year-old, who shook her head. The teacher repeated 
the question. Again the curly head was shaken. 
‘* Now, Elizabeth,” said the teacher, *‘ you come here 
and take this orange in your hand, and tell all these 
boys and girls why you wouldn't give me ove slice 
when I have given the who/e to you.’ Slipping from 
her seat, unabashed, the child came, took the orange, 
and turning to the class, said with a smile, ‘*’Cause 
I'd want to give you all of it.” Can't we learn a les- 
son from this little child of out duty to God ?—Addie 
Webb, Alden Bridge, La. 


No Time to Love ?—Golden Text. 


Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all... 
thy might (Golden Text). The Christian Endeavor 
World has this: ‘‘A minister who was riding out- 
side a London omnibus got into conversation with 
the driver, and, after a time, asked him, ‘‘ Do you 
love Jesus?” With a contemptuous look he replied, 
**No, sir; I’ve no time to think of such things.” 
‘« Are you married ?” was the next question. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘ How many hours in the day 
do you work?” ‘Sixteen.’ ‘*Then I am very 











sorry for your wife.” ‘‘Why are you sorry, sir?” 
was the astonished question. ‘‘ Because you have 
no time to love her,” was the answer. ‘‘ Love her?” 
said the driver, ‘‘why I loves her every yard I 
drives.” The zealous worker took quick advantage 
of the very reply he wanted to deliver the gospel 
message. The love of Christ should underlie every 
yard we drive. 


Proving Our Love—Golden Text. 


Thou shalt love F es ne thy God with all... 
thy might(Golden Text). A small boy whose big- 
gest chore was to keep the wood-boxes filled with 
wood, was asked by his mother how much he loved 
her. He unhesitatingly replied, ‘‘I love you the 
wood-boxes full of wood.” Phis expressed the fact 
that he loved her with ‘all his might.’ We should 
love God with the measure of our strength. This we 
do when all our strength is spent in service that 
glorifies God.—£. Fagenstrom, Minneapolis, Minn. 


How God Spoke to Helen Keller —v. 1. 


And God spake all these words, saying (v. 1). 
Just how God spoke to people in those days we do 
not know, but we know that he did, and still does 
speak to his children. ‘‘ A beautiful illustration of 
how God does speak to each heart is illustrated in 
the life of Helen Keller, that wonderful girl, who, 
blind, deaf, and mute, is yet a profound student, not 
only of facts, but of abstract truths. Her teacher 
had felt that it would be impossible to teach her of 
the great and all loving Spirit. It was a subject im- 
possible to explain to one whose only sense was that 
of touch. But when Helen was fourteen, the teacher 
felt that she must make an effort to give her some 

limpse of spiritual truth, so she tried to tell her of 

od, his infinite love, and protecting care. With her 
sensitive fingers placed on the lips and throat of her 
patient teacher, Helen followed the words with a face 
that began to glow and shine more and more until 
the lesson was ended. Then, with a sigh of relief, 
she said, ‘Oh, I am so glad you told me His name, 
for he has often spoken to me.’”—A/dice M. Baker, 
Nordhof, Cal. Ben American Motherhood. 


How Pastor Hsi Stopped Idol Worship—v. 3. 











Thou shalt have no other £ods before me (v. 3). 
Mrs. Howard Taylor, in her biography of Pastor Hsi, 
tells how this earnest Christian taught the lesson 
to his fellow-villagers that there is no other God but 
God. Suspicious of him when he became a Chris- 
tian, their respect for him grew as they noted his 
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careful, upright life. And when they were about: to 
choose a village elder, the official responsible for the 
collection of taxes, the care of the temples, and other 
public duties, ‘‘ opinion became unanimous that no 
one was more suited to fill the position than the 
scholar Hsi, now that he was no longer an opium 
smoker." He tried to decline, but the office was 
forced upon him. Before accepting he made two 
stipulations ; that he should have nothing to do with 
temple sacrifices, but should pray only to the true 
God ; and that no one in the village should, during 
his term, wors ip the gods in the temple or bring 

ifts tothem. ‘The temple must be closed for a year. 

here was much discussion, Finally the citizens 
agreed to the terms. ‘The temple was closed, and 

si prayed to the true God for the prosperity of the 
village. At the close of the year it was found that 
the affairs of the village had never been more pros- 
perous, and the headman was re-elected on his own 
terms. Again... harvests were good, money mat- 
ters successfully dealt with, and peace and content- 
ment prevailed. ... For three whole years the temple 
was closed, and no public festivals were -held in wor- 
ship of the gods.- At the close of the third year Hsi 
was once more unanimously chosen.’’ But he was 
too much occupied with his Christian work, and de- 
clined. ‘* When congratulated on the service he had 
rendered, he —t replied that perhaps the vil- 
lage had been saved some needless expense, adding : 
‘ By this time the idols must be quite starved to 
death. Spare yourselves now any effort to revive 
them,’ It wasa practical lesson, not easily forgotten.” 


Love the Fulfilling of the Law—v. 4: 


Thou shalt not (vy. 4). It was Grace's first experi- 
ence at boarding-school. Home had been presided 
over by loving and indulgent parents. Here each 
dormitory was in charge of one of the lady teachers 
to whom the girls reported weekly. A copy of the 
rules was handed Grace as she entered. She read 
them with frowning brow and sinking heart. Keep 
those rules? She never could and she never would. 
Lights out atten, rise at six-thirty, observe study 
hours, attend prayers, no company after eight in the 
evening, etc. It was intolerable! At supper Grace 
was introduced to the principal in charge. What a 
lovely woman! How winning her smile! The next 
day Grace recited to her, Her admiration increased. 
Soon the girl became one of her most devoted adher- 
ents. Where now were the irksome rules? Sheonly 
desired to please Miss Blank,—to make perfect reci- 
tations. How glad she was that the study hours 
were protected ! It was a delight to attend prayers ; 
Miss Blank led them. Was she invited to attend 
some forbidden amusement? It was no temptation ; 
Miss Blank had some pleasant evening she wished 
her pupil to share. Love made easy the fulfilling of 
the law.— Winifred Spaulding, Long Beach. Cad. 
lhe prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion, 





A Sabbath Sermon a Mile Long—v. 8. 


Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (v. 8). 
Two years ago the North China Mail told of the last 
sermon on Sabbath observance preached by the late 
Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, founder of the China Inland 
Mission. He was under appointment to preach at a 
chapel distant more than a mile from his home. He 
was too feeble to walk that distance without rest, and 
he was unwilling to be carried in a sedan-chair be- 
cause he had labored long in teaching the native 
Christians the sanctity of the Sabbath ; he feared the 
evil influence of what would have been—to him— 
perfectly innocent. So he made his journey on foot, 
with his son by his side. The son carried a chair, 
and supported him. Every few rods the chair was 
placed, and Mr. Taylor sat in it and rested. An- 
other walk was followed by another rest, and so on 
until the chapel was reached. The attention of the 
Chinese— Christians and Confucianists alike —was 
attracted. Every little while some one would ask : 
‘Why does not the old man ride?” ‘‘ Because it is 
the sabbath day, and God said, ‘ Remember the sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy,’” was the answer. It was 
an impressive sermon —‘‘a sermon a mile long,” it 
has been called. 

aa 





The Ten Commandments 
(A Familiar Rhyme) 


. Thou no gods shalt have but Me ; 
Before no idol bow the knee. 

. Take not the name of God in vain; 

. Dare not the Sabbath Day profane. 
Give to thy parents honor due; 

Take heed that thou no murder do. 

. Abstain from words and deeds unclean; 
. Steal not, for thou of God art seen. 

. Tell not a wilful lie, nor love it; 

. What is thy neighbor's do not covet. 


5. 4 


Our Wwne 


-_ 
oO mon~ 


There's a world of difference between thinking of 
God with cheerful love and treating him with care- 
fess levity. - 


‘the city’s pleasure resorts. But 
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From the Platform 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


a." thy guiding hand, O God, be upon us always. 
May we not pull away from thee. We have 

done this again and again, and so have brought 
disappointment and loss into our lives. Forgive us 
for the doubt of thee that makes us want our own 
way. May our love to thee grow until we are eager 
to do just what thou dost tell us ; until we can sing 
with thy servant of old, ‘‘O, how love I thy law !” 
May we find the liberty thou hast promised those 
who follow thee, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


When Sam’s father told him he must not go near 
the factory district down by the river, Sam thought 
he was receiving harsh treatment. Why should he 
not have his daily swim as usual ? Surely his father 
had forgotten how boys feel ! He was cross all day 
long, but in the evening he learned that there was 
small-pox in three of the houses near his favorite 
swimming-hole. 

Some folks say that God’s commandments are 
harsh. They insist that ‘‘thou shalt not” sounds 
so severe, as if God takes delight in hemming in our 
lives. They say the commandments show him to be 
anything but a God of love. 

n the early years of the last century a young 
Scotchman named Grant Thorburn landed in New 
York. He went to work at once, so he had no chance 
of seeing the sights of the strange city. On the first 
Saturday night several other workmen invited him 
to spend Sunday with them as they made a tour of 
horburn was a 
Christian’ ; he had covenanted with God to obey his 
laws. Soon Sunday morning he found his way to 
church, and worshiped God. Then he returned to 
his attic room and spent a quiet afternoon. The 
other young men went on their Sabbath-breaking ex- 
cursion, wasting their week’s wages worshiping all 
day the god of pleasure, mingling with those who 
took in vain the name of Him in whose likeness they 
were created, and defiling that likeness by the use of 
strong drink. Next morning they came to their work 
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with bleared eyes and aching heads. Grant Thor- 
burn began his work fresh, Realthy, and cheerful. 
They had refused to act accordiiy to ali four of the 
commandments studied to-day ; their refusal caused 
suffering and disappointment. But the man who 
permitted God to lead him by his ‘‘ thou shalt not” 
found a rich reward. 

Do you see it? The Ten Commandments are, in- 
deed, a covenant of love. God asks us to keep them 
because he knows that this is the way of blessing. 


% 


it tsa ques deal more important that you obey the 
word of God than that you determine whether God 


- ever used words. 


<_0 


Hymns and P%alms for this Lesson 


° . 
(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Hallelujah, ‘tis done !"’ Psalm 116: 1, 10-12. 
‘*Oh, for a closer walk with God."’ = (167: 1, 8-10. 235 : 1-3.) 
‘IT have a Saviour, He's pleading Psalm 81 : 6-12. 


; in glory.”’ (112 : 6-12. 166: 1-7.) 
‘* How gentle God's commands." Psalm gg : 1-8 
** Another six days’ work is done."’ (138 : 1-7. 198: 1-7.) 


**O day of rest and gladness."’ Psalm 118 : 17-20. 
** Call Jehovah thy salvation."’ (170 : 17-20. 240 : 3-6.) 
‘*Guide me, O thou great Jeho- Psalm 73: 18-23. 

vah."’ (10Z : 10-13. I51 : 1-4.) 


. bad 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
The Commandments : Duties 
Monday.—Exod. 20: 1-11. . { toward God. 
Tuesday.—Deut. 393: 7-17. . . 2 2 eee e Hear and learn ! 
Wednesday.—Deut. 4: 1-13. .°. . . .° * Keep and teach! 
‘Thursday.—Psa. 78: 1-8. ...... . Make them known! 
Fridav.—Psa. 119: 1-16. . .... . . Blessing of obedience 
Saturday.—Mark 12 : 28-34. . .. . The-first commandment 
Sunday.—John 14: 15-24. . .. .. . . Love and obedience 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about, It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Topic: God’s Care through the Wilderness 
Journey. 

Lesson Material: God’s Rules or Commands, to 
Guide the Children of Israel. 

Lesson Teaching: Obedience to God Brings Bless- 
ing. 

INTRODUCTION, 

A few weeks agv, several hundred people sailed on 
the good ship Romanic for the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention at Rome. One evening at dinner-time the 
great engine suddenly stopped, and people wondered 
why. A fog most of the day had made it hard to 
see where the ship was going. Watchmen were 
stationed on all sides, while the captain and his 
mates were on the bridges watching and listening 
very closely. Every minute the fog-horn blew its 
dismal sound. Darkness was settling down, when 
another horn was heard faintly, and they knew an- 
other ship was near which nobody could see, but each 
sound of the fog-horn came nearer. Down below 
was the engineer, who could not see or know what 
was going on, except as the signals came from the 
captain. Because he knew he could trust the cap- 
tain, he obeyed at once, without knowing why, when 
the signal came to stop. Before long the ships passed 
safely. It was the captain’s business to watch out 
and give signals. It was the engineer's business to 
trust and obey. 

The first thing that soldiers must learn is to trust 
and obey all commands. Sing, ‘‘ Trust and obey.” 


REVIEW. 

When the children of Israel started on the long 
wilderness journey, they didn’t know anything about 
the way, except that they had started to the prom- 
ised land. God chose Moses to be their leader, be- 
cause he had learned many things about that country 
during those years when he led his sheep through 
that same desert. He knew where to find water and 
pasture and good camping places; but the people 
then hadn’t learned to trust him every time, and when 
the way seemed long, or they grew tired, thirsty, and 


hungry, they complained and wished they were back 
in Egypt. They were slow to learn that God’s care 
was over them all the time. We remember his kind- 
ness in sending the quails for meat and the manna 
for their food. (Recall the last lesson and sing, ‘‘ The 
Lord will provide.”) Whenever troubles came, Moses 
praved, and the Lord showed him what to do, and 
Moses obeyed. 

LESSON. 

By and by they came to a plain between some very 
high mountains. Mases knewit was a good camping 
place, so they set up their tents to stay until the 
cloudy pillar should lead them on. 


** Let the fiery cloudy pillar 
Lead me all my journey through.”’ 


God knew what was before them in the journey 
and in the land which he had promised should be 
theirs, so he planned some rules or commands not to 
make things hard, but to keep them safe. He sent 
this message by Moses (Exod. 19:5, etc.): ‘‘ Tell 
the people, If ye will obey my voice and keep my 
commands, ye shall be my special people, and I will 
care for you, for all the earth is mine.” Moses told 
the people, and they said: ‘‘ All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.” Then the Lord said: ‘I will 
come down in a thick cloud and speak with the peo- 
ple on the third day. Make everything clean, and 
gather near the mountain, but set a bound, which they 
must not pass over.” They did so, and on the third 
day there were thunders and lightnings, a thick 
cloud, and a voice like a trumpet. (Show the pic- 
ture-roll.) The mountain shook, and the Lord’s 
presence was shown by fire as Moses had seen it on 
the same mountain once before in the burning bush. 
Then God said: ‘‘I am the Lord which brought thee 
out of Egypt,” and he gave them ten rules, which are 
called the Ten Commandments. He might have 
made them very hard, but they all meant love to 
God and to each other. The first four told how to 
show love to God. (Sketch a tablet and write Love.) 
Just as we love many friends, but need only one 
father or mother, so we need only one God. Repeat 
and develop the first commandment and sing: 


‘© Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne ; 
We will have no gods before thee ; 
Thou art God, and thou alone.’’ 
(Primary Hymnal.) 


Because God made this werld, he is greater than 
anything he has made. It is foolish and wrong for 




















LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Exod. 20: 1-11) 


people to make gods or idols of gold, silver, etc. Show 
an idol or a picture and sing: 


** Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood or stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us, 
Thou art God, and thou alone.’”’ 


Commandments one and 
two mean, ‘‘ Love God.” 
; If we love him, we will 
THOU SHALT never speak his name care- 

lessly, for this grieyes him. 
LOVE habeet the third com- 

i-! mandment, explaining the 

GOD sin of swearing.) We so 
*] often pray, ‘‘ Hallowed [or 

Wt holy] be thy name.” The 
GOD’S NAME fourth iy eae oo ag 
means, ‘‘ Love s Day. 

Iv We need the Sabbath for 
GOD’S DAY 





rest and worship, and sing, 
‘* Day of all the week the 
best.” God rested and 
blessed the Sabbath, and 
says to all, ‘‘ Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy.” Because God's 
rules are so helpful and kind, we often sing in church 
and Sunday-school: 











** How gentle God’s commands, 
How kind his precepts are,’’ etc, 


To obey them always brings blessing. 

Note: For primary classes, develop only the first 
simple clauses of the second and fourth command- 
ments. Write Thou Shalt over the tablet to make 
the teaching personal. 


Peoria, ILL 


fn So 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


S a preliminary to the study of the Command- 

A ments, I asked my boys to come to the class 

prepared to study the lesson without referring 

to the Bible for the text. When the lesson opened I 

said: ‘‘No Bibles this time; we all know the text.” 
Of course ‘‘all” included the teacher. 

I said: ‘‘ Now let’s see what we all know about 
these wonderful Commandments. To know just 
enough about them to recite them is one thing; but 
I might almost teach a parrot to do that. The ques- 
tion is, Do we realty understand them? How many 
ever stop to think about that? The Bible’s a won- 
derful book; there are seme things in it I don’t really 
suppose we'll understand until we get to Heaven, but 
the Commandments were made very simple, so that 
everybody could know what they mean.” 

The First Commandment was stated by one of the 
boys. ‘‘Do you remember how these Command- 
ments were giveri by God ?”” Not quite clear, appar- 
ently, so I told of the events leading uf to the God- 
spoken ‘‘ Words” on Sinai. ‘‘ Now what does this 
Commandment mean?” Several boys gave their in- 
terpretations. We looked at the Commandment in 
the light of the surroundings of the Israelites, and we 
saw the necessity of the caution ¢hen ; we studied 
it from the standpoint of our own lives, and saw its 
necessity zow. These Commandments are always 
up-to-date. They have never outgrown their useful- 
ness, and never will. 

The Second Commandment was given somewhat 
stumblingly by one boy; but a few words from me 
helped him out. Again we saw its significance for 
the Israelites and its warning for us. And now we 
considered these two laws together. We saw that we 
could put a good many things above God in our lives, 
and so break the Commandments. How? It was 
an open discussion, and all took part. God calls for 
our best love. He commands that nothing shall be 
higher in our lives than our Creator. 

Some one asked whether Roman Catholics broke 
the Second Commandment in their worship. Here 
tock place a very lively discussion for a few minutes, 
the general agreement being that we looked upon the 
bowing down to images and the kissing of statues as 
displeasing to God; but the one thing I was very 
careful about was to prevent any criticism of the 
Romish worship which carried with it derision or fun- 
making. We all agreed that in the light of this Com- 
mandment we'd rather not worship God that way. 

The Third Commandment gave me an opportunity 
to have a straight, frank talk with these growing 
bovs about the evils and foolishness of oath-using 
and irreverent talk. I asked that they would guard 
their lips, so that substitute oaths should not pave 
the way for real ones later. I illustrated with spe- 
cific sentences. I referred to some of the common 
oaths of the day, pointing out their vulgarity, their 
far-reaching meaning, and their sinful irreverence. 
In this matter I strictly avoided any references to 
impure or unclean speech; that was to come later. 

And so with the Fourth and the Fifth Command- 
ments. We talked them over, frankly and without 
reserve. - I got the boys to tell me what they thought, 
and then supplemented it as much as seemed neces- 
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sary. I talked about ourselves, what we should do, 
and how these Commands related to us, constantl 
avoiding indefinite terms. We used the plan which 
—~ the first five Commandments in the group de- 

ned as ‘‘duties toward God,” and said we'd study 
the other group all together, too. In all the lesson 
the discussion was general; every boy present took 
part voluntarily at some time, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

% 


Any law is barren of character unless it is rooted 


in love. : 
eo 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OUR pupils will probably ask what the two tables 
of stone looked like. Describe tothem the stela, 
and use for jllustration a picture of the stone of 

Hammurabi with its code of laws. (This may be 
secured from The Sunday School Times Co. It is 
one of the lesson illustrations for the third quarter.) 
It was more than one thousand years old when Moses 
received the code of laws for the Hebrews. Point 
out the bas relief in the top of the stela representing 
King Hammurabi receiving the laws from his god. 

Call attention to the various passages that tell of 
the giving of these laws to Moses (Exod. 20: 1; 
24: 4,12; Deut. 5: 22, 23; Exod. 31: 18; 32: 15,16; 
34:27, 28). Explain from the records of the be- 
ginning. of Hebrew history that these laws were 
in substance known and regarded long before the 
Israelites were a nation. The supremacy of God 
declared in the first commandment was manifested 
in the creation (Gen. 1: 1). The duty of rever- 
encing him, as declared in the second and third, 
appears in his provision for all the needs of human 
society (1 : 28-31). The Sabbath as the day of 
weekly rest appears in the beginning of human 
history (2:2, 3). The patriarchs honored filial duty 
(50: 1). The first murderer knew the meaning 
of the sixth commandment. The king of Gerar ac- 
knowledged the seventh (20: 9, 10). Jacob admitted 
the eighth (31 : 32). The Ten Words on Moses’ 
stone stela had been written on the hearts and con- 
sciences of men from the beginning. The Apostle 
Paul taught that those who had not seen the Hebrew 
Scriptures still knew the law, judged themselves by 
it, and would be judged according to’it by God when 
he should lay bare their secret history (Rom. 2 : 
15,° 16). 

Show your pupils that the Ten Commandments 
have been always taking on deeper and nobler mean- 
ing in the progress of human experience. ‘The peo- 
ple taught by Moses regarded Jehovah as supreme 
over all other gods. But it was a long way upward 
from that belief to the teaching of Isaiah that Jeho- 
vah is the only God (compare 1 Cor. 8 : 5, 6), and 
still further to the teaching of Jesus that God is a 
Spirit (John 4 : 23, 24). The sixth commandment 
has for us a different meaning from that known by 
the pious Hebrews who sang, ‘‘ Blessed above women 
shall Jael be” (Judg. 5: 24-27. Compare Matt. 5: 
21, 22). The sweet singer of Israel, who praised the 
Commandments and kept them (1 Kings 14 : 8), 
would not now, with his many wives and concubines, 
be admitted into a Christian church. Show that the 
Ten Words are living things, proving themselves 
divine by growing in men’s thoughts. Mankind has 
not yet measured the breadth and height of the 
moral law. 

Show that this law, as held by the Hebrews, was 
their national constitution, in two tables. The first 
table usually Was regarded as including four laws de- 
fining human duties toward God, revealed through 
these eternal principles. 

The Supreme God (v. 2). Explain that each nation 
had its own god in early times (1 Kings 11: 4-8). 
The Hebrews regarded these gods as real (1 Sam. 
5: 2-5), and sometimes preferred to serve them rather 
than Jehovah (Judg. 2: 11). The beginning of the 
divine law exalts Jehovah above all gods, enthrones 
him in an everlasting covenant with his servants 
(Exod. 24: 3). 

The Unseen God (vs. 4-6). In every nation men 
worshiped their gods by bowing down before images 
which they had made. Jehovah made an image of 
himself (Gen. 1 : 27), and lived inthat image. There- 
fore he forbade men to represent him by any other 
image. This principle is fundamental for a people 
whose mission was to teach the world that God is a 
Spirit. 

Pre Holy God (v. 7). His name and everything 
associated with him in the minds of men must be 
held in reverence in speech and thought. Whoever 
thinks lightly of God loses power to realize what is 
godlike. To such a one the noliest things lose their 
sanctity and become common. 

The Hallowed Day (vs. 8-11). Three reasons were 
given why the Hebrews should keep the seventh day 
as a day of rest (Exod. 20: 11; 31: 15; Deut. 5: 15). 
The Lord’s Day is to Christians a holy Sabbath 
because it commemorates the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. He included this first table of the Hebrew 
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law in one sentence which your pupils should repeat 
from memory (Mark 12 : 29, 30). 


Boston. 
~ 
His mercy establishes his majesty. 
ad 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Covenant at Sinai 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod, 18: 1 to 20: 11), 


The objective of the hurried march of Israel was 
the sacred mountain, Sinai-Horeb, the ‘‘mount of 
God,” where Moses had received his call to service. 
The Oriental mind of that day found it vastly easier 
to receive religious impressions at a place already re- 

arded as hallowed because of some divine mani- 
estation. So Jacob marked the spot where he had 
his vision of the guardianship of God, and every one 
treated it thereafter as a holy place. Since Jehovah 
had made himself known to Moses at the sacred 
mountain, it was the fitting place for the sealing of 
the covenant which was to be established between 
Jehovah and Israel. 

Sinai was thus the scene of the most important 
event in Israel’s history,—the one indeed, which 
marked the real beginning of an Israel. In no real 
sense was there a nationality at this time. The 
people were more or less of a hivde, swayed by the 
selfish and animal instincts natural to an enslaved 
tace. They needed encouragement and instruction 
and organization. 

That their leader could take good human advice 
was a mark of his genuine nobility of character. Ac- 
cording to verse five the event described in chapter 
eighteen took place after the arrival of Israel at Sinai. 
The venerable Midianitish chieftain paid a visit to 
Moses, who received him with honor. Jethro’s keen 
eye and calm judgment were of immediate usefulness 
in leading Moses to adopt a mode of administering 
civil justice which relieved the leader and yet made his 
authority felt throughout the whole mass of people. 

At Sirfai the people willingly entered into a solemn 
and irrevocable relationship with Jehovah, their de- 
liverer from the hated bondage of Egypt. Encamped 
before the sacred mountain, awed by its rugged and 
precipitous outlines, and yet more by the storms 
which swept its barren slopes and peaks, they readily 
came to feel that they were veritably in Jehovah's 
presence, and that Moses was transmitting to them 
words that were genuinely divine. 

So vague is our actual knowledge of the working 
religious ideas of peoples of that time, that we are 
hardly justified in interpreting oer the meaning 
of the covenant to the average Israelite. Probably 
he regarded himself as pledged to do loyal service to 
Jehovah, and to live in accordance with the regula- 
tions which this relationship involved. Jehovah was 
to be their leader and guardian. With him they had 
entered into (Exod. 12: 1-14), and were later to re- 
new (Exod. 24: 0, 8) a blood brotherhood, symbolizing 
the closest and most indissoluble union. 

The first four commandments stand for four great 
foundations of true religious experiences.: the accept- 
ance of the adeguacy of God to deal with all human 
interests ; the insistence on the spirituality of the 
Divine ; the belief that God is an indispensable factor 
in all life, and hence to be reverenced ; the deliberate 
and serious grant of time for His worship. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For a vivid paraphrase of this section and clear ex- 
planation see McFadyen’s ‘* Messages of the His- 
torians” 65-66, 50. 258. Wade's *‘Old Testament 
History” 114-116 has some enlightening remarks. 
Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus” 259-263, 270-305, and the arti- 
cle ‘* Decalogue” in the Hastings Dictionary, have 
many suggestive points. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LEssON. 

The lesson centers readily about the thought of 
God, and our relations to him. But before a people 
can make their attitude to God count for something, 
they must themselves amount to something. Hence 
one of the first interests involved was: 

1. The Organization of the People. Does it de- 
tract from the genius of Moses to admit that he fol- 
lowed the advice of Jethro in organizing the people 
for protection and government? What are the ele- 
ments of great leadership ? ‘ 

2. The Need of a New Covenant. Was it a mere 
renewal of fealty, or the beginning of a new relation- 
ship with God ? 

3. The Meaning of the Covenant. What would 
the average Israelite have understood that he was 
doing ? 

4. The Laws Regarding Jehovah. What two 
great characteristics of God do they declare? Why 
is it essential that men should have right ideas re- 
garding God? 

Boston. 
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National life is firm when God is fundamental, 
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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have 
gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense. Asa 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. Inarecent letter Mrs Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 
















For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. Assets, over $6,000,000. 
Chartered 1872. Capital Stock, $338,400. 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER. Surplus, $236,500. 


5 per cent Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold 
—_ over thirty years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 














"ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE curseea f iis 


A Certain Reljef for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. Address, Allen 


a. > 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. on every box Le Roy, N 








to have a new Song Book in your 
YOU CAN AFFORD Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person we you can get 
them for $3 for 100, Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel son Send 5 cents in 
oon for copy. E, A. K. HACKETT, 102 North rege Street, Fo “Wayne, Indiana 














The Sanday School Gimes | SAVED BY GRACE.” 


THE ‘BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York, Chicago 








Philadelphia, June 29, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 

° » copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canadian Subscribers 


Five or more copies of ‘The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
$1.00 each per year. ‘This rate includes postage. 

One copy of The Sunday School Times, or | 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘This | 
rate includes postage. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Charcoal 

is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 


The finest preparation made is 


MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR (0c. in stamps. a full size 25c. 
box mailed ior trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 











Acid Dyspepsia 


** Buy a Bottle Now.’ 





“ta Like Soda Water.’ THE TARRANT CO. 


ears of Success. 





** A Single Dose Relieves” 


and 
SE L vy VAD R Distress After Eating 
500. & $1. at druggists or by mail. | 


44 Hudson St., New Yorh 
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Keeping Up the Interest 





**No Sunday for Little Boys” 


A Canadian school was in the habit of 
closing during the summer. One of the 
teachers was grieved, but was compelled to 
acquiesce in the decision of her fellow-work- 
ers. On one occasion—a few Sundays after 
the closing+-she was sitting with a friend on 
her veranda. A little boy, aged eight, 
whose parents certainly could not take a 
holiday trip during July and August, was 
passing by, and looked up at her, « She en- 
tered into conversation with him, and asked, 
** Well, Eddie, have you been at Sunday- 
school this afternoon?’’ With a look of 
amazement, he replied, ‘‘ Why, didn’t you 
know there ain’t no Sunday for little boys 
now?’”’ 

Instantly the teacher saw her opportunity 
for effective use of the incident. The boy 
was a member of the school in which she 
was a worker. ‘I shall use his remark as 
an argument for an open school next year, 
she resolved. . 


A Message to Parents 


The First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio, has devised many effective 
plans to prevent the summer slump in attend- 
ance. One year an attractive leaflet wes 
sent to parents. ‘Three smiling girls looked 
at the reader from the first page, as they 
said: ** We’re going to be at Sunday-school 
every Sunday this summer, Are you?’’ 
Then followed this message : 


DEAR PARENTS: 

You love your children, There are many 
temptations, some which perhaps you do not 
even realize, and which are trying to destroy your 
children. ‘The old saying, ‘‘ It is the frs¢ glass 
that makes the drunkard,’’ may be applied to 
Sabbath desecration. The frs¢ Sunday fishing- 
tour, ball game, yachting, picnic, or aqther 
amusement, which keeps a person away from the 
house of worship on the Sabbath day, is a dan- 
gerous step, and often leads to a bad end. 

Do you realize that the officers and teachers 
in our school also love your children, and are 
trying Sunday after Sunday to help them grow 
up to be good men‘and women? And yet we 
get a little discouraged sometimes when the 
scholars are irregular in attendance. Will you 
not encourage them all you can to be regular ? 


The closing paragraph gave a list of the | 


| good things in store for the school during 
| the summer, including a picnic, new song- 


| books, 


Richards’ orchestra, choir selections, 
two Sunday-school papers to each pupil, 


piano solos, question-box, and talks by busi- | 


| ness and professional men. 


During the season a special announce- 
ment-card was printed each week, with de- 


| tails of the special features for the next 





| 


Sunday. 
% 


** The School That’s Different ” 


When the North Baptist Sunday-school of 
Camden, N. J., of which Mr, F. W. Ayer is 
superintendent, issues an announcement, the 
pupiis expect to be interested. They have 
learned that the legend printed on the official 
stationery—‘* The School That’s Different ’’ 
—is notan empty boast. Here, for instance, 
is a postscript to an Independence Day an- 
nouncement sent out to the members of the 
school last summer : 


The “ Augustines!” 


Who are they? 

Do you belong? 

We shall all know in September. 

The record begins on the coming Lord's 
Day, and closes with the first Sanday of Sep- 
tember. 

Ten Sundays, ten credits each Sunday, makes 
a possible hundred, but sixty points will be 
counted perfect, provided forty of them are for 
attendance, which means that an ‘ August- 
ine ’’ must be present eight Sundays out of ten. 

Added credits are: for punctuality, 1; for 
Bible brought to school, 2; for attendance at 
North Church on either the preceding morning 
or the previous Sunday evening, 2. 

Kindergartners and Little Beginners will get 
credit. only for attendance and punctuality, 
and for them forty-four points will be counted 
| pe rfect. 

What more does it mean to ve an ‘‘ August- 
ine"’ ? 

It means a whole lot to the school. For one 
thing, it shows our loyalty to the Master's work. 


»» | while to keep on longer,’’ 








| 





For another, it helps to make ours ‘‘ the school 
that's different,’’ because at this time of-year so 
many other schools shut up shop. 

It means beside all this something in particu- 
lar to each one of the ‘‘ Augustines."’ 

You know what it meant ‘ast September. 
— year’s recognition will be equally enjoy- 
able. 

Will you be an ‘‘ Augustine "’ ? 


% 
One Teacher—and One Boy 


When the class is small, a teacher is apt 
to become discouraged. And when the 
summer days lure his young people from the 
Sunday-school, he feels he might ‘as well 
follow them. But there is no reason tor giv- 
ing up, if even one member of the class is in 
his place. 

Not long ago a teacher told me she must 
give up her class. ‘*It hardly seems worth 
she said. ‘* You 
see how the boys have dropped out, until 
now I have only three. ‘To-day I had 
one. What can a teacher do with one boy ? 
I felt ridiculous teaching him when classes 
all about me were full. I was tempted to 
put him in Mr. R’s class, and so have a 
chance myself to spend the half-hour in the 
Bible class. Perhaps next time that would 
be best, though there will not be any next 
time if I give up the boys. What do you 
think about it, pastor? ”’ 

I did not—then—have any convincing .an- 
swer for her, but an answer is all ready now. 
It was given me bya superintendent. ‘* I have 
a teacher who has been discouraged lately. 
She has only four boys in her class. Three 
of these are tolerably regular, but rather in- 
different ; the other seldom comes, Yester- 
day I was sorry for her when I noticed that 
she. was teaching one boy. After school she 
came to me. I thought she was about to 
say something doleful. To my surprise, -her 
face was beaming, and there was a glad note 
in her voice as she spoke. ‘* Did you see I 
had only one boy to-day? Yes,- only one, 
but that one gave his heart to Christ this 
afternoon, I saw that it was my chance; I 
had so wanted to have him alone. Wasn’t 
it providential ?’ And the happy teacher 
turned to speak to others.’’ 

No wonder her face was beaming !— 7%e 
Rev. John T. Farts, Philadelphia. 





Is Your School Planning 


for definite mission-study work next 
winter? Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested in the offer made by The Sun- 
day School Times to award $25 in 
gold to the Sunday-school doing the 
most effective and generally practi- 
cable mission - study before March, 
1908. If so, send for leaflet, which 
will be mailed free on request. July 
and August are good months for plan- 
ning the work of the fall and winter. 














An Attendance Contest 


The Sunday-school of the Main Street 
Baptist Church, Meriden, with an enrolment 
of 225 and an average attendance of 126, re- 
cently entered into competition, in friendly 
fashion, with the school of the First Baptist 
Church in the neighboring city of Middle- 
town, six or seven miles distant across the 
mountains. The enrolment of that school is 
less than 300 and their average attendance 
175. The plan upon which the contest is 
based is-that each school shall count all 
scholars in attendance over the average at- 
tendance number (which each school based 
on an average of a corresponding period) one 
point foreach scholar and five points for each 
new scholar added to the school, and, in 
addition, a point tor every visitor at the ses- 
sion. This was exclusive of Home De- 
partment or Cradle Roll. The contest was 
to show which could first reach 500 points. 
It was also agreed that there should be an 
exchange of letters each week, not only giv- 
ing the current score, but such other news 
and friendly greeting as should be of inter- 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (Exod. 20 : 1-11) 
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During July 








‘est, to be read some time during the session, 
A banner to the winning school was to be 
the outcome, with a renewed effort to recap- 
ture it after it had been assigned. The 
scheme has worked admirably, accomplish- 
ing several things: (1) an effort to be punc- 
tual and regular, resulting in an increased 
average attendance ; (2) a deepening interest 
in another school outside our own church and 
city; (3) an awakening interest in methods 
of work successfully adopted by the other 
school ; (4) an interest in the sessions them- 
selves that is remarkably fresh. Nor. does 
this lessen as the Sundays go by ; itincreases, 
especially when first one school was ahead 
and then the other. One Sunday the pastor 
and superintendent of the Middletown church 
drove over and took the places, in exchange, 
of the pastor and superintendent of the 
Meriden church. We commend such a 
contest to other schools in other places for 
their consideration.— 7he Rev. A, £. Har- 
ris, Meriden, Conn. 


% 
In a Country Sunday-School 


‘* What is the gain of coming here Sunday 
after Sunday, during July and August, when 
so few are in their seats, and those few are 
apt to be listless and careless?’’ Every 
year the question is in the minds of perhaps 
thousands of teachers in hundreds of schools 
where the attendance falls off when the 
weatheris warm. In the Presbyterian school 
at Anchorage, Ky., of which Mr. John J. 





Barrett is superintendent, the teachers have 
a different attitude to their work. ‘They 
encourage the members of their classes to 
attend Sunday after Sunday, and they make 
the hour so interesting that many of them 
feel they cannot remain at home. 

The membership is 134, and the average 
attendance is 88. ‘The smallest attendance 
for the year ending June I, 1907, was 51, 
and this record was not made in the sum- 
mer, but in early spring. At the beg ‘ginning | 
of the year, certificates of merit '‘were prom 
ised to all who should be present at Sunday- 
school and attend church service every Sun- 
day in the year, who should study the lesson 
and the catechism each week, read the Bible 
every day, and bring an offering and a bible 
to school with them, The interest arouged 
was so great that many of the boys and girls 
were in their places every Sunday during the | 
summer. On June 2, 1907, twenty two 
girls and nine boys received the promised 
certificates. Eleven girls and three boys 
were awarded certificates stating that they 
had made a grade of between 95 and 100 | 
per cent. A total of forty-five who were 
perfect or almost perfect! ‘lwenty-six per 
cent of the entire school absolutely perfect in 
the required points ! 

An important factor in maintaining the 
interest during the summer was the part 
taken in missionary work through the offer- 
ings. The total gifts of the year were 
$478.80. Of this amount $48.65, or a little 
more than ten per cent, was used for the ex- 
penses of the school. For mission work at 
home and abroad $420.46 was appropriated, 
—-more than three dollars for each member 
of the school. ‘The superintendent writes, 
with justifiable pride, ‘* How is this for a 
country school, having forty orphans and na 
rich people among its members ? ’’ 

An intelligent interest in missionary work 
is a most effective means of holding the school 
together—in summer, and all the time. 


> 


Vacation Bible Study 
The Bedford Presbyterian Bible School, 





Brooklyn, of which Mr. D. L. Pierson is 
superintendent, is using the Bible Study | 
Campaign plan, recently described in The | 
Sunday School Times,! after adapting it to 
summer conditions. A circular has been | 
distributed in the school with this intro- 
duction : 


Do you believe in Bible study? Do von be- | 
lieve it would be a good thing for all the mem- 
bers of our Bible school to join ina dailv Bible- | 
Reading Campaign this summer? Such a| 





' Leaflets describing the Bible Study Campaign | 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., for 
2 cents each, 50 cents per hundred. 


and August 








eampaign would bring blessings to us all. 
Many of the teachers are planning to keep in 
close touch with their scholars by writing to 
them every week, and sending a list of daily 
readings. (These can be clipped and pasted on 
a postal-card, if thought best.) A half-hour 
set aside faithfully each Sunday would enable 
us to do this. As a result, we may not only in- 
terest every member of the school in Bible 
study, but their whole lives may be quickened 
and built up. ‘lheir parents, too, may be led 
into Bible study. Ask the scholars to mark the 
passages as they read them day by day. and 
their success will be recognized publicly next 
September. Let no one miss a reading, but 
set aside some definite time each day to read, 
thoughtfully, the passage indicated. ‘The suc- 
cess of this plan depends on you. Mark with 
a cross the stories you read, and with a double 
cross those you like best. We will report in 
October on those who have read them all, and 
will take a vote to see which story is thought 
the best by the members of the school. 


Then follows a list of stories, with attract- 
ive titles,—one for each day from June 24 to 
September 28. Here are some sample 
titles : 


Thursday, June 27: The search for a wife. 
How was she found ? (Gen. 24 : 1-27.) 
Friday, August 23: A prophet who was killed 
bya lion. What happened to the donkey ? 
(1 Kings 13 : 1-25.) 

Sunday, September 15: A man who was afraid 
of a girl. What "did she ask him ? (Luke 
22 : 54-62.) 


It is not too late to arrange in other schools 
for a similar campaign. 


pupils, and pupils who remain at home would 
probably be more faithful in their attendance. 


Teachers would | 
thus be enabled to keepin touch with absent | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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| Children at Home 





David’s Cocoanut 
By Uncle Jack 


AVID was playing ball with Ralph and 
Charlie when his mother asked him 
to stop long enough to run an errand. 

**T want you to take fiit; cents down to 
Mrs, Eddy, the butter-woman, and ask her 
to send in her account soon.”’ 

‘* May I take along that five cents I earned 
this morning pulling plantain weeds, and 


| spend it just as I like ?’? David asked. 


‘* Yes, if you promise not to stop at the 
store more than ten minutes.’’ 

So a very happy boy started whistling down 
the. street. He wondered what he should 
buy. Five cents would pay for a pencil, or 
a tablet, or some peanuts, or a sack of candy. 
He might even get a small cocoanut. Yes, 
that was what he must have,—cocoanuts 
were so good ! 

But when he inquired at the store, he 
learned that all the small cocoanuts were 
gone. How disappointed he was! He 
didn’t know until then how much he really 
wanted a cocoanut. 

**You couldn’t break one for me, could 
you ?’’ he suggested. 

But Mr. Andrews was not eager to sell 
half a cocoanut. And David was turning 
sadly away from the enticing brown nuts, 
when a thought came to him. 

**You have fifty cents here. Why not 
| borrow five cents of this, and buy the cocoa- 
nut? It wouldn’t be really stealing, for you 
could give mama a good half of the nut.’’ 

Now David did not like the suggestion. 
He said to himself that he could not do such 
|a thing; the fifty cents was all for Mrs. 





The daily Bible-readings would be a bond of | Eddy, and he must take it to her. 


union, 


% 
A Recognition Social 


It is an annual custom in some successful | 
Sunday-schools to give a social in September 
or October to all pupils who attend faithfully 
| during the summers In one school where 


this plan has been adopted for years, an in- | 


vitation to the social is promised to those 
whom the secretary reports present on ten 
Sundays out of thirteen during July, August, 
and September. ‘These two socials are held, 
one for the primary department, in the after- 
noon, the other for the intermediate and 
senior departments in the evening. A pro- 
gram is provided, and ice-cream ‘and cake 
are served. The plan is a success, and every 
year the social rooms are crowded by those 


who have been faithful under trying con- | 


ditions. 


Doctor’s Food Talk 
Selection of Food One of the Most Important 
Acts in Life 


A Massachusetts doctor says: ‘‘Our 
health and physical and mental happi- 
ness are so largely under our personal 
control that the proper selection of food 
should be and is one of the most im- 
portant acts in life. 

‘**On this subject I may say that I 


| Andrews called after him : 
| 
} 


| home. 


know of no food equal in digestibility, | 


and more powerful in point of nutriment, 
than the modern Grape-Nuts, four heap- 
ing teaspoons of which is sufficient for 
the cereal part of a meal, and experience 
demonstrates that the user iis perfectly 
nourished from one meal to another. 

‘‘I am convinced that the extensive 
and general use of high class foods of 
this character would increase the term 
of human life, add to the sum total of 
happiness, and very considerably im- 
prove society in general. I am free to 


: mention the food, for I personally know 


of its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes 
in arms or adults. It is ready cooked, 
can be served instantly, either cold with 
cream, or with hot-water or hot milk 

ured over. All sorts of puddings and 

ancy dishes can be made with Grape- 
Nuts. _ The food is concentrated and 
| very economical, for four heaping tea- 
spoons are sufficient for the cereal part of 


ameal. Read the little book,** The Road 
to Wellville ” in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 


| he would do. 


He started to open the door. Then Mr. 





“Too bad you can’t take one to-day, 


I’ve just opened a crate from Cuba.”’ 


Just from Cuba! Could he resist? He 


must have one, even if he had to take a part | 


of the fifty cents. So he said, quickly : 

** All right! May I have my pick?”’ 

He turned over the contents of the box, 
and at last selected a fine-looking specimen, 
and handed over the half-dollar. 

It was not until the change was put in his 
hand that he realized what he had done, 
Then how he hated himself! 

He was turning sadly away, when he de- 
cided he must do his best to set things right. 

‘*Mr. Andrews,’’ he said, ‘it isn’t right 
to go back on a trade, but I’m going to ask 
you to take back the nut and give me the 
very same fifty-cent piece I gave you.’’ 

** Why, surely !’’ was the answer. ** Don't 
; want a cocoanut after all, hey? Well, I was 
young once, so here’s your money, and off 
you go to the candy shop, I guess !’’ 


But David did not go to the candy-shop. , 


He ran as fast as he could to Mrs, Eddy’s 
But, fast as he went, he had time to 
think, ‘* Thief! thief!’’ The word kept 
sounding in his ears. It was uncomfortable. 
He must do something to wipe out the awful 
thing he had almost done—the thing he Aad 
done; for didn’t he take the five cents 
which was not his, even if he did afterward 
give it back? 

When he saw Mrs, Eddy he decided what 
He would give her fifty-five 
cents. That would punish him for being a 
thief. 

When he reached home, his mother asked 
him what he had bought with his nickel. 


| He said he had bought nothing, and asked 
if he might keep still about what he had done 


with the money. 
Wondering, his mother decided 
the matter rest. But 


to let 
a few days later, 


when Mrs. Eddy sent in her account, she | 


was puzzled by the last item, ‘‘ received fifty- 
five cents by your little boy David.” 

Then she called David, and asked him 
about the extra five cents. He colored, 
hesitated, then told the story of his tempta- 
tion and of the atonement he had tried to 
make. ‘I thought it would make me feel 
all right, mama, but it didn’t. I know now 
there was something else for me to do, and | 
that I couldn’t feel right until I did it.’’ 

** What was that, David ?”’ mama asked. 

** Confessing all about it, mama.’’ he +“ 
swered. ‘‘I’ve told you now, and, oh, 
feel so much better! I feel as if I must tell 


‘ vou everything after this !’’ 











About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 
The name ELGIN stands for var- 
ious grades of watches—varying 
to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price— 
*“* The Watch That's Made for the 
Majority’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 


ELQGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 














EDUCATIONAL 


Become A Nurse 


By our course of training in your own home. 
We can equip women of average ability, whether 
es nurses or beginners, to carn $10.00 to 


5.00 a week. A graduate writes: 

“I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. ieee ae 
quired confidence in myself fur I have been 
taught how to nurse te the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. | receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.” 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses and pays 

cians. Write for explanatory “Biue Book” and 

stories of four seore Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
286 Main St., Jamestown. N.-¥ 


54! Lexington Ave., New York City. 


BIBLE Teiiitké SCHOOL 


Fits MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
ALL KINDs OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Write Pres. Wilbert W.White for new 'w catalogue. 


DE°9REE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 




















_ CHURCH A AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL S$ SUPPLIES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for ——— 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 256 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 


over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
Beventh Street, ochesten, N. ¥. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


f purest rehneu copper and tin. 
The most perfect, highest class bells i in the worid. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P_ O.. N.Y. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














ENNEN'S oe 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. 


































Agents Wanted 
C ANVASSERS WANTED for Recent Books. Good 
chance for theological students and others to make 





money during the summer vacation season. Liberal 
commission. Address Habel, care of The Sunday 
School ‘Times office? 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Clever Doctor 


Cured a Twenty-Years’ Trouble Without 
Any Medicine 


A wise Indiana physician cured a 
twenty-years’ stomach disease without 
any medicine, as his patient tells: 

‘‘T had stomach trouble for twenty 
years, tried doctors’ medicines, patent 
medicines and all simple remedies sug- 


gested by my friends, but grew worse | 


all the time. 
‘*Finally a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 


state told me medicine would do me no | 


good, only irritate my stomach and make 
it worse—that I must look to diet and 
quit drinking coffee. 

‘*T cried out in alarm, ‘ Quit drinking 
coffee! Why, what will I drink ?’ 

‘** Try Postum,’ said the doctor. ‘I 
drink it, and you will like it when it is 
made according to directions, and served 
with cream, for it is delicious and has 
none of the bad effects coffee has.’ 

‘* Well, that was over two years ago, 
and I am still drinking Postum. My 
stomach is right again, and I know Doc- 
tor hit the nail on the head when he de- 
cided coffee was the cause of all my 
trouble. I only wish I had quit it years 
ago, and drank Postum in its place.” 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of: Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. Physicians 
call it ‘‘ A little health classic.” 


. 


Sunday, July 14, 1907. Present-day Ap- 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





plications of the First Four Com- 
mandments (Exod. 20; 1-11). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Idolatry forbidden (Déut. 4 : 14-19). 
‘TUES.—An example (Acts 17 : 22-29). 
WED.—Profanity prohibited (Matt. 5 : 33- 


37). 
THURS.—Sabbath rest (Deut. 5 : 12-15). 
FRI,—Sabbath delight (Isa. 58 : 13, 74). 
SAT.—Jesus and the Sabbath (Matt. 12: 
I-13). 











|is religion. 





| day will feel the idolater’s curse. 


| For men are the children of God. They 


| day which shall nourish and confess the 
| sense of God’s supremacy in life cannot 


' the day are lost ? 
, no possibility. The Sabbath will always 


Name some modern idols. | 
Tell how we abuse the Sabbath. 
How can we check profanity ? 


HE first commandment still needs to | 
be first. There is more worship of | 
other gods to-day than when God 

spoke to Israelon Sinai. The first com- 
mandment was the moral application to 
life of the fundamental fact with which | 
the Bible begins, ‘‘In the beginning | 
God.” God first. To put pleasure or | 
games, automobiles or sport of any soft, | 
ambition or wealth or name, fame, or | 
anything else above God or beside God, 

is to disobey the first commandment. 

~ this is exactly the great sin of our | 

ay. 

And to put anything in God’s place is | 
idolatry. We are as guilty of idolatry 
when we have more interest in toys and | 
pleasures and vanities than in God, as 
the heathen in Moses’ day in Arabia, or 
in our own day in Africa. Itis not the 





,| attitude of body toward a thing that 
| constitutes idolatry, but the preference | 


of any interest to God. The loveof God | 
The love of other things | 
more than God is idolatry, and God will 

punish it. Godless men and women to- | 
And | 
God will still remember true religion. | 
The godly man and his children will be | 


| kept. in his lovingkindness, ke 


And if the third commandment were 
only a prohibition of profanity, could it | 
have been half as necessary in Moses’ | 
time as now? There are great multi- | 
tudes of men who hardly know how to | 
express a single human emotion without | 
the profane use of God’s name. If they 


| ever use it reverently, that use is out- 


numbered a hundredfold by their cheap 
and common use of it, as an oath, to em- 
phasize vulgarity or wrath or falsehood. 
And falsehood is really what ‘in vain” | 
means. When men are insincere or 
hypocritical, when as the children of 
God they do what is unworthy of the 
character of God, they are taking God’s 
name in vain. ‘They are falsifying. 





are in his name. To act otherwise than 
becomes the character of God is to mis- 
use and falsify the name. All sin and 
wrong-doing and transgression and 
shortcoming falls under the third com- 
mandment. 

The neglect of a sacred and symbolic 


but follow upon a denial or forgetfulness 
of that supremacy. What is the use of 
keeping up a day if the reality and 
meaning of the principle embodied in 
There is no use and 





People Want 
the Real Bible 


THE VERY WORDS OF 
PROPHET an? APOSTLE 


The American Revision Committee, 
composed of the greatest scholars of the 
nation, representing the great universities, 
theological seminaries and evangelical 
denominations of America, spent nearly 
thirty years in the preparation of this 
work. The 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 


** is the best version of the Scriptures ever 
roduced in the sae language,’’ and 
he Sunday School Times says, ‘‘It is 

the standard translation for the English- 

speaking world.’’ 

The American Standard Bible is a stand- 
ard for all the great religious ‘papers of 
this country, and is used by Ministers, 
Theologi Seminaries, Bible Trainin 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., Universities, Col- 
leges, Religious Associations, and the 
various Societies of every denomination, 
because it is the Bible in plain English, 
thus making the use of Bible Commen- 
taries unnecessary. 


24-pace BOOK SENT FREE 


Tells about all the translations of the 
Scriptures and fully describes the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible. VV/rite for it to-day 
—a postal card will do. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the 
— Standard Bible. Price 35c. to 
18. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years. 


37A East 18th Street, New York 
Also Publishers of Nelgon’s Encyclopedia 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
demand 


5% SERIES “D” 
LAND CREDIT BONDS 


Denominations : 
$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, 
$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 
1906, it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 


The Winne Mortgage Co. }Yishite, 
































Mica Axle Grease 


lengthens the life of the 
wagon—saves horse- 
power, time and tem- 
per. Best lubricant in 
the world—contains 
powdered mica 


i) ¢ 
Y 
hard coating on axle, and !/ ) 
reduces friction. } 

If you want your outfit 
to /as¢ and earn money | 
while it lasts— grease 


the axles with Mica 
Axle Grease, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Incorperatea 


f 
| 
( 
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be observed by those with whom God is 
first. It may be observed by others as | 
a secular day of rest, such as history | 
and experience show is required by man | 
and beast ; but it will be the Lord’s Day 
only to those who have a Lord, and to 
them it will be the best and sweetest of 
all days because it refreshes and wit- 
nesses to the greatest and noblest truth | 
of each day, that each day is God’s, and 
that we are God's, and that God and that 
which is God’s are ours. 

If we love God we will obey these 
commandments. They are the forms 
which love cannot avoid taking. 

If we obey these commandments, we 
shall have to love God. His laws are 
lanes which lead to his love. 








St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 


A new book of short stories such 
as only Ian Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made *‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’ unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


. Write for Mustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open On the Beach 
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Vacuum Caps 


OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 
day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Pensions 


PENSIONS for old ministers. The Trustees of the 
National Council who have the care of aged Congre- 
ational ministers, infirm and needy, ask for donations. 
fev Wm, A. Rice, D.D., Sec’ y, 287 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 














Motion Pictures 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. A. E. Harbach, 809 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mail Orders 


FREE TO LADIES—Complete illustrated lesson on 

shadow embroidery and our big free offer of 
shadow waists, skirts, corset covers, hats, pillow tops, 
centers, etc. Address Standard Mail Order Co., 713 
Vandever Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 


Summer Hotel 
THE HOMESTEAD, Bailey Island, Me. An ideal 
lace for summer recreation. Special rate is of- 


fered to one able and willing to conduct Sunday Niible- 
study class. Send for booklet. T. E. Hazell. 


Savings Banks 


PER CENT and safety. We pay 5% on savincs 
deposits. Our recognized strength and strict state 



































bank laws guarantee safety. Write for free booklet, 


| Banking by Mail.”’ Pelham State Bank, Pelham, Ga. 


Summer Cottage 





| GEASHORE BUNGALOW at Longport, Atlantic 


City, for rent during two weeks in July and all Sep- 
tember. Fully furnished, eight bedrooms, porcelain 
bath, running water, electric light, bath-houses; artistic 
and comfortable, fifteen-foot piazza around entire 
house, On bay, one minute walk from ocean. Finest 
bathing beach in the world. Address F. W. C., Room 
1033 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 











